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CONTINUATION OF A WORK 
IN PROGRESS " 


by JAMES JOYCE 


At maturing daily gloryaims ! 

A flink dab was frankily at the manual arith sure 
enough which was the bekase he knowed from his 
cradle no boy better why his fingures were giving him 
whatfor to fife with. First there came boko and nigh 
him wigworms and nigh him tittlies and nigh him 
cheekchaps and nigh him pickpocket with pickocket- 
pumb, picketpocketpoint, pickpocketprod, pickpocket- 
promise and upwithem. And anyhows always after 
them the dimpler he weighed the fonder fell he of 
his null four lovedroyd curdinals, his element curdinal 
numen and his enement curdinal marryng and his 
epulent curdinal weisswassh and his eminent curdinal 
Kay O’ Kay. Always would he be a reeiting of them up by 
rota, from fursed to laced, quickmarch to decemver, 


(1) Since Mr. Joyce’s health has made it impracticable for him to 
undertake the complete revision of Part III, the nine installments of 
which are to appear in transition beginning with the March issne, No, 12, 


fe the author has consented to detach the following pages from Part II. 
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so as to pin the tenners, thumbs down. And anon and 
aldays, strues yerthere, would he wile arecresting om — 
rightleft by and ingreasing om and moultipiecing om — 
lumerous ways in the scale of poo puff pive pree pree 
puff pive pfoor, like to pitch of your cap, pac on to tin 
tall spillicans. To sum. borns pew notus pew eurus pew — 
zipher. Ace, deuce, tricks, quarts, quims. While on 
the other hand, sexes, suppers, oglers, novels and dice. 
What signifieth all that but ‘tis as strange to relate 
he, nonparile to reed, rite and reckan, caught allmeals 
dull marks for his nucleud and alegobrew. O them dodd- 
hunters and allanights bate him up jerrybly ! Show that 
the median interecting at roide angles the legs of a given ‘ 
obtuse one biscuts both the arcs that are subtendered 
behind. A Tullagrove pole to the Height of County 
Fearmanagh has a septain inclinaison and the graph- 
plot for all the functions in Lower County Monachan, 
whereat samething is rivisible by nighttim, may be 
involted into the zeroic couplet pall’s pall inhis heventh — 
gleike noughty times oo, find if you are not cocefficient, 
how minney combinaisies and permutaudies can be- 
played on the international surd ¢thyndwrclxpz, hids_ 
cubid rute being extracted, taking anan illitterettes, ififif 
ata tom. Binomeans to be comprendered. The aximones. 
And their prostulutes. For his neuralgiabrow. Equal 
to = hsaoc. ' 
Pho asa: 
So, bagdad, as I know and you know yourself and 
the arab in the street knows better nor anymeade or 
persan, comic cuts always were to be capered in Casey’s 
frost book of, page torn on dirty, to be hacked at Hickey’s 
hucksler, Wellington’s Iron Bridge, and so, by long las 
as it would shuffle out, must be to trump adieu adroit 
adieu atout atous to those cardinhands he a big dea 
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missed, radmachrees and rossecullinans and blagpikes 
in suitclover. Daer hearts of my counting, would he 
revoke them, forewheel to packnumbers, and, the time 
being no help fort, plates to lick one and turn over. 
Problem ye ferst, construct ann aquilittoral dryankle 
Probe loom ! With his primal handstoe in his sole sali- 
varium. Concoct an equoangular trilitter. On the name 
of the teaser and off the tongs and off the mythametical 
tripods. Beatsoon. 
Can you not do her, numb ? asks Dolph, suspecting 
the answer know. I cont, ken you, ninny ? asks Kev, 
expecting the answer guess. Nor was the noer long disap- 
pointed for easiest of kisshams, he was told, O, tell it 
to we, do, Sem! Well, tis thusly. First mull a mugful of 
mud, son. Oglores, he prays, olorum ! What the D. V. 
would I do that for ? That’s a goosey’s ganswer you re 
forgiving me, he is told, what the Deva would you do that 
for ? Now, sknow royol road to Puddlin, take your mut 
for a first beginning. Anny liffle mud which cometh out 

of Mam will doob, I guess. Mux your pistany at a point 
of the coastmap to be called a but pronounced olfa. 
There’s the isle of Mun, ah! O! Tis just. Bene! Now, 
| all in applepine erdor, (for Dolph, dean of idlers, meager 
suckling of gert stone, though barekely a boy, he too, 
— venito, preteriti, sine mora dumque de entibus nasci- 


tae consurgent humanae stirpes, antiquissimam flaminum 
amborum Jordani et Jambaptistae, mentibus revoluamus 
sapientiam : totum tute fluvii modo mundo fluere, eadem 
quae ex aggere fututa fuere iterum inter alveum fore futura, 
quodlibet sese ipsum per aliudptam agnoscere contrarium, 
omnem demum amnem ripis rivalibus amplecti — recur- 
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as 
rently often, when him moved he would cake their chair 
coached rebelliumtending mikes of his same and over 
his own choirage, at Backlane univarsity among of 
which pupal anan souaves, the pizdrool was pulled up, 
bred and battered, for a dillon a dollar, chanching letters 
for them vice o’verse to bronze mottes and blending 
tschemes for em in tropadores and doublecressing two- 
fold truths and devising tingling tailwords too. whilest, 
cunctant that another would finish his sentence for him, 
he would smilabit eggways ned, he would, so prim, and 
pick upon his ten ordinailed ungles, retelling humself 
by he math hour a reel of funnish fiets apout the shee, 
how faust of all and on segund thoughts and the thirds 
the charmhim girlalove and fourthermore and filthily 
with bag from Oxatown and baroccidents and proper 
accidence and hoptohill and hexenshoes ; and in point 
of feet when he landed in ourland’s leinster of saved and 
solomnones for the twicedhecame time off Lipton’s 
strongbowed launch, the Lady Eva, in a tan soute 
of sails he converted it’s nataves, name saints young 
ordnands and old unguished P. T. Publikums, to 
put off the barcelonas from their peccaminous corpi- 
cules (Gratings Mr Dane !) and kiss on their boots (Mas- 
ter!) as often as they came within bloodshot of that 
other familiar temple and showed em the celestine way to 
by his tristar and his flop hattrick and his perry hum- 
drum dumb and numb nostrums that he larned in Hym- 
buktu, and that same galloroman cultous is very pre- 
vailend up to this windiest of laud-have-miseries all over 
what was beforeabouts a laud of nods, in spite of all the 
bloot, all the braim, all the brawn, all the brile, that was 
shod, that were shat, that was shuk all the while, for our 
people the at Wickerworks still hold ford to their hea- 
ling and byleave in the old weights downupon the 
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Swanny innovated by him, the prence di Propagandi, 
the chrism for the christmass and the roek o’ ralerea- 
lity, and it is veritably belied, we belove, that not all 
the soupcans that’s in the queens pottage post and not 
all the green gold that the Indus contains would over 
hinduce them (o. p ) to steeplechange back to their an- 
cient flash and crash habits of old Pales time ere beam 
slewed cable or Derzherr, live wire, fired Benjermine 
Funkling outa th’Empyre which, cummal, having 
listed curefully to his continental’s curses, pummel, 
apostrophised Byrne’s and Flaming’s and Furniss’s 
and Bill Hayses’s and Ellishly Haught’s, hoc, they 
let drop as a doombody drops without another word 
eitherways, as priesto as puddywhack, coal on: and, 
talking of missions for made to scoth the schlang 
and leathercoats for murty magdies of course this has 
‘plameall in that world to say to his privates Judgments 
when, so to putit, conn the shaughraun ; but to return for 
a moment from the reptile’s age to the coxswain on the 
first landing (page Ainée Riviere !) if the pretty elisa- 
“bess, Hotel des Ruines, — she laid her batsleeve for him 
two trueveres tell and beauty alone of all dare say 
where now in what niche of time is shee that was 
the belle of La Chapelle, shapely Liselle and the peg-of- 
 my-heart of all the tompull or on whose limbs — to — 
Jave her semicupiose eyes now kindling themselves are 
_brightning, the shee who then (4.32 m. p. to be precise ac- 
‘cordand to all three doctors waterburied that was Mac 
-Auliffe and poor MacBeth and poor Mac Camell to the 
tickleticks, of the synchronisms, all lauschening, a time 
also confirmed seven sincuries later by the fourth medi- 
eal johnny poor old Mac Adoo Aboo Mac Dollett, with 
notary, whose presence was required by the law) who 
after the first compliments, gave him then that vantage 
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‘ould never have forefelt, as she yet will fearfeel, wit 
the lovenext breaks out, such a cooleold douche as him 
the totterer, doubling back, in nowtime, O alors! 
to mount miss (the wooeds of Foglott !) under the che- 
mise de fer and a vartryproof name, Multalusi (would 
it wash ?) with a cheek white peaceful as, we shall say, 
a single professed claire’s and his washawash tubatub- 
tub and his diagonoser’s lampblick to pure where 
they where hornest girls to buy her in, mon foie, il you 
plalt nuncandtune and for simper and other duel mavour- 
neens in plurible numbers from Arklow Vikloe to Louth 
super Luck, come messes, come mams, and touch your 
spottprice (for twas he was he was the born suborner,man 
on behalf of an oldest ablished firma of winebakers Lagri- 
ma and Gemiti, later on, his craft ebbing, invoked by the 
unirish title Grindings of Nash, the “One and Only, 
Unic bar None, of Saint Yves by Landsend cornwer, man 
— ship, me Silver !, it must have been, faw! a terrible — 
mavrue mavrone, to synamite up the old Adam-he- 
used-to, such a finalley, and that’s flat as Tut’s fut, | 
for whowhowho ? the poour girl, a lonely peggy, gi- 
ven the bird, so isoladed as Crampton’s peartree, (she 
shall eurn bitter bed by thirt sweet of her face !), and 
short wonder so many of the tomthick and tarry mem- 
bers in all there subsequions ages tipped to console with 
her at her mirrorable gracewindow’d hut till the ives” 
of Man’, the O’Kneels and the O’Prayins and the 
0’ Hyens of Lochlaunstown and the O’Hollerins, of 
Stameybooter, hollyboys, all, burryripe who’ll buy ?, in 
juwelietry and kicky-choses and madornaments and 
that’s not the finis of it (would it were !) — but to think 
of him foundling a nelliga the second also clipt-buss (the 
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yest was still there if the torso was gone) where he did and 
hen he did, retriever to the last-escapes my forget- 
ess now was it dustcovered on lapse or street on- 
down — for merry a valsehood whisprit he to manny a 
jilying earling; and to try to analyse that ambo’s pair 
of braceleans akwart the rollyon — trying to amarm all 
of that miching micher’s bearded but insensible virility 
into her limited (tuffluff, que tu es pitre!) lapse at the 
same slapse for towelling ends in their dolightful 
Sex-sex home, Somehow-at-Sea, (O little oily head, 
sloper’s brow and prickled ears!) as though he, a 
notoriety, a foist edition, were a wrigular writher 
neonovene babe! — weel, diarmuee and granyou if 
that in what lamoor that of gentle breast rathe is 
intaken scems circling towarde out yondets heaven help 
his hindmost and, mark mo, if the so greatly dis- 
pleaced diorems in the Saint Lubbock’s Day number 
of that most improving of roundshows, Spice and Wes- 
tend Woman (utterly exhausted before publication, 
indiapepper edition shortly), are for our indices, it agins 
to pear like it par my fay and there is no use for your 
pastripreaching for to cheesseit either or praying fresh 
fleshblood claspers of Young catholick throats on Huggin 
Green to take warning by the prispast, why ?, bycows -. 
man, in shirt, is how he is pit la gonna é mobile and .°. 
they wonet do ut; and an you could peep inside the 
-cerebralised saucepan of this eer illwinded goodforno- 
body you would see in his house of thoughtsam what 
a jetsam litterage of convolvuli of times lost or 
strayed, of lands derelict and of tongues laggin too 
not only that but by searchlighting pharahead into 
-faturity your own convolvulis would real to jazz- 
fancy the novo takin place of what stale words 
hilom were woven with and fitted fairly featly for, 
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so; and equally so the crame of it is that whenas the 
swiftshut scareyes of our pupilttteacherta duplex will 
hark back to lark to you that no mouth has the might to | 
set a mearbound to the march of a landsmaul in half a_ 
sylb onward the beast of bordedom common sense lur-_ 
king down insire his loose Eating S. S. collaris gogoing ot 
whisth to you sternly how you must, how, draw the line 
somewhawre) Coss ? Cossist ? Your parn ! (and in truth he 
had albut lost himself, so had he gazet in the lazily eye 
of his lapis, Viets Von DVbLIn) Given now ann linch 
you take enn all. And, heaving alljawbreakical expres- 
sions out of old Sire Isaac’s universal of specious arist- 
mystic unsaide, A is for Anna like Lis for liv. Ahahahah, 
Ante Ann you’re apt to ape aunty annalive! Dawn 
gives rise. Lo, lo, lives love ! Eve takes fall. La, la, laugh 
leaves alass! Aiaiaiai, Antiann, we’re last to the lost, 
Loulou ! Tis perfect. Now (lens your dappled eye here, 
mine’s presbyope- 

rian) we see the Tw 

coyingink strayed 

line. A L (in fig, the 

forest) stops at 

Lambday Modder 

ilond there too. 

Now, then, take 

this in, with Olaf 

as centrum = and 

Olaf’s lambtail for Pp 

his spokesman _cir- 
cumscribe a cyclone 
Hoop! As round as the calf of an egg! O, dear me! O, 
dear me now!, Fantastic! early clever, surely doomed, 
to Swift’s alas! like your Dadder, in the bouedeville 
song, raucking his flavourite turvku in the smukking 


Fig. 1. — Bass. 
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Dretinets of lydias. Doweth knoweth him, Abraham 
Bradley King ? (Tingting! tingting!) Bene! Butit’s not 
alover yet. The mystrey repeats itself todate as our 
callback mothar Gaudyanna, that was daughter to a 
tanner, used to sing now and then consinuously over her 
possetpot hesterdie and isther die and forivor. Vanissas 
Vanistatums | and for a night and a day. In effect. 
I remumble, purr lil murrerof myhind, so she used 
indeed. Faithful departed. Rest in peace! What a 
wonderful memory you have, too! Twonderful mor- 
rowy ! Straorbinairr ! BENE ! Now springing quickenly 
from the mudland Loosh from Luccan with Allhim as 
her Elder turn a somersault. Watch! Hop lala! As 
umpty herum as your seat! O, dear me that was very 
nesse! Very nace indeed! Beve! Now, there’s tew 
tricklesome poinds where our twain of doubling bi- 
circulars dunloop into eath the ocher. Lucihere! I 
fee where you mea. New, lemmas quatsch and I think 
as I’m suqeezing the limon Id likelong to mack a capital 
Pee for Pride down there and let you go and mick 
your modest mock Pie out of Humbles up your end, 
With a geign groan grunt and a croak click cluck. 
And my faceage kink and kurkle trying to make keek 
peep. Are you right there, Michael, are your right ? 
Ay, I’m right here, Nickel, and I'll write. But it’s 
the muddest thick that was ever heard dump. Now 
join alfa pea and pea loose by dotties and celpie and 
paleale by trunkles, Like pat. I pea. Now, aqua in 
buccat, Tl make you to see figuratleavely the whom 
of your eternal geomater. Arrah, go on! Fin for fun ? 
Let’s have at it! Pisk! We carefully, if she pleats, 
lift by her hem (like thousands done before) the maid- 
sapron of our A. L. P. fearfully, till its nother nadir is 
vortically where its naval’s napex will have to beandbe. 
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your match. And this is what you'll say. Waaaaaa. 
Tch ! Pla! And their’s redneck, mygh and thy, mid-— 
den wedge of the stream lying low on his rawside’s your | 
muddy old triagonal delta plane for your now, the no — 
niggard spot of her safety vulve, first of all usquiluteral 
threeingles and diesmal he was laying him long on his 
faughside Allaph Quaran’s his bett und bier, This it is 
an her. You see her it. Which it whom you sie it is her 
her. Quicks herit fossyending. Quef! O, dear me, look 
at that now ! My Lourde ! My Lourde ! And a superbpo- 
sition! Quoint a quincidence! As Ollover Cromleck 
said when he slepped tiber his graunyamother, But 
you're holy mooxed and gaping up the wrong palce, 
as if you was seeheeing the gheist that stays forenenst, 
you blessed simpletop domefoot ! You must lap down the 
bluishing reflection below. Her trunk’s not her braind- 
box. Luck! Well, well, well, well ; well! O Dee, O Dee, 
that’s very lovely | very lively entirely ! You know, you 
were always one of the bright ones, since a foot made 
you an unmentionable fakes, You know, you’re the 
devil’s own smart gossoon, aequal to yoursell and 
unequo to anyother so youare, hoax! You know, yo’Il 
be dampned, so you will one of these invernal days but 
you will be, carrotty. 

Whereapool, gayed that he would have ever the lothst — 
word, with a sweet me ah err eye ear marie to reat 
rom the jacob’s and a shypull at the slidepage would 
candydissing. P. Kevin, to fress up the rinnerung and 
to ate by hart, wont to nibbleh ih mum to me in bewon- 
derment of his chipper chutlor with his muffetee cuffs 
oOwnconsciously graflicking with his sinister cyclopes after. 
trigamies pursuiting their rovinghamilton selves and 
godolphing in fairlove to see, around the waste of noland’s 
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in sweat the juggaleer’s veins (quench his quill !) in 
napier scrag stud out bursthright tamquam taugh- 
opes. O He Must Suffer ! From this misbelieving feace- 
aker to his nonredible fancyflame. Ask for Bosthoon, 
ate for Mass, pray for blaablaablack sheep. (Sure, you 
could rite any pippap passage, Eye bet, as foyne as 
that moultylousy Erewhig, yerself, mick!) Dear and 
he went on to seripple gentlemine born, milady bread, 
he would pen for her, he would pine for her, how he 
would patpun fun for all with his frolicky frowner 
so and his glumsome grinner otherso. And how are you, 
wagey ? My animal is sorrafool! And trieste, ah trieste 
ate I my liver! Se non é vero son trovatore O jerry ! 
r e€ was soso, harriot all! He was sadfellow steifel ! He 
was mistermysterion. Like a purate out of pensionee with 
a gouvernament job. All moanday, tearsday, wailsday, 
thumpsetay, frightday, shatterday till the fear of the 
Law. Look at this twitches ! He was quisquis, floored on 
his plankraft of shittim wood Look at him! Sink deep 
or touch not the Cartesian spring! Want more ashes, 
eriper ? How he was lying low on his rawisde laying 
siege to goblin castle.And bezouts that, how he was laying 
him long on his laughside lying sack to croakpart- 
ridge. (Be thou wars of his intestions ! quoths the reve- 
rend biskop Leech). Ann opes too soon ear ! If you could 
me lendtill, my pascol’s candle and the price of a 
plate of poultice. Punked. With best apolojigs to self for 
the clericals and again begs guerdon for bistrispissing 
on your bunificence. Well, wiggywiggywagtail, and how 
are you yaggy ? With a capital Tea for Thirst. Blott. 
Now, (brush your saton hat, me elementato joyclid, 
son of a Butt ! She’s mine be Skibbering’s eagles, sweet 
tart of Whiteknees Archway) watch him signing away 
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in happynest complete. Instnien taal in years, 
limpaloop. And i Romain, hp u bn gd gril. Unds a 
my thts, to fallthere at bare feet, hurryasworm, arc 
To be continued. Anon. ; 

And ook, ook, cok, fauky ! This is how San Hol 00) 
pools. And this, pardonsky !, is the way Romeopullup; 
leaps Pose the pen man way me does. Way ole Missa Yell 
truth fust show me how. Fourth power to her illpogue 
Bould strokes for your life! Tip! This is Steal, this 
Barke, this is Starn, this is Swhipt, this is Wiles, t 
is Pshaw, this is Doubbllinnayyates. This is brave Da 
weeping his spache for the popers. This is cool Connol 
wiping his hearth with brave Danny. And this, regard 
is how Chawleses Skewered paraparnelligols betwee 
brave Danny boy and the Connolly. Top. 

And Key was wreathed with his pother. 

But (that Jacoby feelin again for forebitten fruit 
and Kevvy too just loves his puppadums) after all hi 
meddlied muddlingisms thee faroots hof cullchaw en 
ate citrawn, woodint wun able rep of the triperfora 
tor awlrite blast through his pergaman do for the bles: 
ted selfchuruls smarter like it done for manny anothe 
unpious of the hairydary quare quandary firsting 
till at length he measured his earth could not but recke 
in his adder’s way our frankson who, to be plain, ¥ 
misocain. Wince wan’s won! Rip! 


And his countinghands rose. 
Loves deathow simple ! 
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ELSA BARONESS VON 
FREYTAG-LORINGHOVEN 


Born 1874, died 1927. 


On the fourteenth of December, sometime in the 
night, Elsa von Freytag-Loringhoven came to her death 
by gas, a stupid joke that had not even the decency 
of maliciousness. 

In most cases death is neither more nor less than 
that which we must suffer, in some lonely instances it 
becomes high tragedy. So it was in her case, because she 
foughtit so knowingly all the latter part of her life, rated 
it for what it was, feared it, and honored it, adding to 
it the high tempo of dread and love that set it above 
her, enormous and evil, by this splendid appraisal. 

She was, as a woman, amply appreciated by those 
who had loved her in youth, mentally she was never 
appropriately appreciated. A few of her verses saw 
print, many did not. Such of her things as are in my 
possession, letters written in her time of agony, when 
in that Germany that had given her birth, and to which 
she returned to find her knowledge of death, in mad 
home and poor house, I now give parts, as they make 
a monument to this her inappropriate end, in the only 
fitting language which could reveal it, her own. 


DJUNA BARNES. December 1927. 


SELECTIONS 
FROM THE. LETTERS 


OF 


ELSA BARONESS VON « 
FREYTAG-LORINGHOVEN 


I know why I beg ! I ask for my soul’s honour, mental. 
activity. I only move in English sounds. I am home- 
sick for English language, my ear declines, my taste — 
nauseated at German sound —and yet I lose my facil- 
ity in English, words come not easy, sometimes 
meaning is doubtful, new expressions do not present 
themselves. As much as I read English it is not alive 
— living, because I am not, hence no fluctuation, insti- 
gation — creation... must again dream in English... I 
am left drifting old wreck — no I cannot — I cannot 
— I cannot, I am too proud! 

1 cannot stand the Germans, I cannot stand their 
language. I am traitor here ! 

I left my father’s house, protection, money, now I 
am in his house back again, trodden on, jeered at... 
it is my father’s clutch! he has me again where once — 
he left me... my spirit leaves me, I seek love — to live — 
— the tears pour down my cheeks — I am fifty and I 
am eighteen, there is no difference in me, but around 
me ! Good bye. I love you all so. Is love a vice —sin? _ 
Was I over indulgent ? ie 
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T never lie, because it would violate psychological 
picture of life’s cause and events. only mediocre 
sentimental authors lie. All persons who are ruthlessly 
lonely — by inner rendering of outer circumstances — 
must be mad within commonplace lifemesh for : they 
are single — singular — absolute. I have always have 


been thus. 
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I am in the hands of “ charity ”» and must be even 
“ thankful ” for it. I cannot describe it. I am just out 
of the hospital. We must look the monster in the face 
that is my life, I am badgered about as if I had been 
a culprit, having been robbed, bearing the empty title 
of that poor dead, swindling, miserable suicide, my last 
husband. Djuna, I cannot anymore see it otherwise. 
There is no perspective. I will probably — yes, yes, 
yes, probably have to die. When life is not, one has to 
die. That is simple, terribly simple ! It is a very simple 
figure — comes to a very simple reckoning. At least 
I do not like it, but power, fate, cannot be averted, 
I did, you may believe me, all that there was leit in 
my crumbling grasp. I do not even know if outerhelp 
should arrive — I would be worth while... I cannot 
any more conceive of the idea of a decent artist 
existence for me, and another is not possible for me 
— even with money — Money is scarce, and sacred, 
and everybody treats it so — only I didn’t— years ago 
_ when I had my chance as young-beloved woman — 
_ I was all love and never common sense. Now I see 
_ only art, as it is spiritual love, and it does not provide 
_ for me — as men did — in their time... 
I have come into this situation and all entangles 
_ itself in this indescribable way to my discredit and 
_ destruction at last — only because I am I, and no other 
_ person, another person wouldn’t have come into it. It is 
i 
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my own personal affair. So singular, too singular almost — 
unless I have people to support me... Pea 

I have to die, and I beg you to keep away all bitter- i 
ness for the hurt I must give you. It is not my fault, — 
should I not otherwise help — I can’t, and in a little © 
time you will be almost relieved to be’ rid of my eternal — 
trouble-whine between life and death, as J certainly — 
will be myself. I hope sweet, I will wonderously enjoy 
myself after! I deserve it, and so I will get it, think 
of that though. I, oh how much Ishould like to enjoy 
myself and you still on earth, —butifitis denied ? You 
would not wish me to be always a miserable wretch, 
such things are impossible for sensible people like you 
and me. I write you this as a last farewell letter, not 
because of melodramatic taste but I find it my duty 
not to leave you stealthily. My terror is so genuine, 
so must my end be. Life goes out of life. Yet as soon 
as I have taken the determination it will not be any 
more hard for me... 

I rise every morning I am gone to my death-trap. 
Must I be here. I am the living dead, I have no exub- 
erance, no * call’’, no clarion clear-peremptory. Before 
it was always there. I had to repress — now — I start 
*‘ art ” in utter despair — desultory — for lack of 
employment and it is indifferent play — though con- 
scientious — and I have no joy — nor any pride of it. 

I do not know any more what is more withering of 
countenance in my days of “ life ” here — of 
decline, for this is decline, acute in exquisite pain, be- 
cause it is artificial — brought about by external causes, 
hence I am strong, lusty body, deprived of right of © 
nature, no, this cannot last long any more with me. — 
Now I love America. I am so partial to it now, that ‘f 
I would feel amused as you — if you could know it 
in my heart. Iam so American that I am most fervent | 
on the side of Washington and the “ rebels ” so that — 
every American should laughingly take me to his bos- a 
om in love and joy — with deep, amused friendship. 
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The country of New York and Westchester is enhanced 
© me now — and I marvel that I have been in it — 
nd see myself treading again this earth with an ardent 
heart, for I would like to spend and prove my love for 
‘that country now, as is always loves natural desire 
-— and my love desires are strong... If I, in my last 
imploration to you that was frenzied — have seemed 
reproachful to you, you will understand ? I cannot 
be reckoned with sometimes as rational, I must have 
an outlet. Can you blame me ? This also was necessary. 


* 
* * 


I feel covered with shame! I, such an unfit subject 
for shade — compassion —! I cannot stand to be dark ! 
See, how my lines droop, I wrote so careful ! It is fear- 
ful! My art has deserted me — that is — J have it, I 
know it, but what of it ? It is traitor — it turns dust 
within my hands! I am indifferent to it — Idespise 
it — I am afraid of it! I am somnambule — shaken to 
awakeness before abyss of absolute icy nonsense 
as far as I am concerned ! Shall I leap it — tumble into 
it ? I should never have thought this my destiny. No, 
I, why 2? Why I so splendid J? Therefore I cannot be 
resented to shriek in agony — love —— no, I cannot! 
You shall not resent. See, the tears are running down 
my cheeks as I this write as means to keep sane, 
if possible, for I feel my mind becoming shaded, as I 
live in dark shade! I cast around, and to my utter con- 
sternation — that torpor that enthralls me — there 
is nothing but icy stare — out of all my rich life, — and 
now even my art stares hostile snickers at me for 
fool! Nothing! nobody! No love, no soul, but you 
and X — and look at X. Oh sweet, at this time of 
my life I should be covered with garlands and I 
stand denuded for shame. I am where my mother 
was, but she was in family shelter of amplitude. How 
shall I go through ? 


Yes I die, think of it, all my darlings. ey 

I have ‘ sehnsucht ” longing, sickness of longing 
for all of you. I die. o. 

eee ew we) 6 6 aly w)) oe tel hel net ume inlets 

I have for fear and grief starved for three days, 
dark fear is on me. I must have word, I am not brave 
enough to bear it all alone... why must I learn wisdom, 
and perish for it. What for if I go away with it! No I 
don’t care for that wisdom, if it costs me myself, 
wanted beauty, pride, happiness, oh Please, I go in- 
circles, because I cannot let roam my imagination in- 
joy. 

How can I know light after all this, but despair 
always — the same speculations for light in darkness and — 
— it must come by itself because no human will can © 
dispel fatecloud — or ah! would I not do it I am so hot — 
and desirous and chilled by fear worm eating my — 
heart, it gnaws distinctly, so that it is always heavy — 
faint — often a-galloping, tell me, tell me candidly, — 
is on me a curse and have I to die the death of the © 
idealist for my blood ? Yet I have been courageous — 
and strong, but then I was adream, sphinx at last shook — 
me wide awake, too wide to dream — too awake. Is that 4 
my death warrent — yet only money, another country — 
— to cover the ghastly sphinxface up that I now have ~ 
seen and know, cover it up again with arabesques — © 
ornaments of my imperishable beauty that is there as — 
long as I am, smothered by ague now! Take heavy | 
sphinx off me a little, a little — let me do art —a little, 
a little — joyfully with clean conscience of my right. — 
Why not ? Why am I condemned and I did nothing — 
but beauty. Good bye — I am quibbling. Good bye ~ 
though I am afraid. Forgive me my troubled being. — 
I suffer, Think of my mother, I suffer for her. z 

I am breaking fast. I do not shout, holler, rave for — 
nothing. It is up to the very verge of my gorge, to call, 
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l, call, always the same, I deem it even my duty to 
yu to make you lively conscious of my state in this mat- ribs 
er, so that you shall be spared remorse, in saying “ wh ae 
did she not ” or “ why did I not. ” a " 

I am utterly in space, no human connections — no 
soul, no breast for me ! 
_ Tell me where I best go, for I must leave soon. It is 
not easy to look suicide in the face, though I do not fear 
death, I love it as natural elevation — as all logical 
‘soulbody must. But I am not prepared for facing it, it e 
never, never, never came into my calculations — oh 
never, ask X. I am not naturally morbid nor morose, 
that is why I suffer so, because I live natural to my 
beingstructure. I am forced to despondency by my 
temperament put into climax of times like these, in 
Germany, in maeistrom of destruction, here lam not 
removed from here — the ghastly spectre cannot be ha 
banished, because it appears again and again... 

I am stripped of everything... in me I feel pressure of 
muzzle where my heart quails wild — I feel it as kiss ! 
Tam afraid of longing for it — as is passionate maiden 
for lovers touch. (Js it my ‘ natural ” death) for that 
bashfulness — I am not yet in possession of him — but 
— J can — if I do... I will be lost, that is, saved... all 
trouble ceases for you and me... 

True death is wealth tremendous, but it has to be 
earned with life, that is why still I live. 


* 
* ok 


Nobody belongs enough to me, as in former times, that 

is my failure, You are the last, but even you do not move 

asa lover would, to whom J am his sole treasure — natur- 
ally — and in lieu of that — a loving public, as it should 
he, then it would never have come thus far !! Ihave not 3 

become “ known enough ” and so I am forgotten. 

- Most that I could have told you has slipped into my 

Be Biography ” in unrestrained bitterness — probably 
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very impertinent — but I cannot observe a ye 
laws ’’ or even any “ sense laws ”’ any more. I y 
— exist — too much against odds.To give you idea abou 
my present belongs to the impossible. You cannot 
grasp it — as you will read about banishment to Siber- 
ia, and not grasp it, or Wilde’s two years treadmill, 
and not grasp it. I am almost glad of it, for there is — 
something beneath human dignity (for there are differ- — 
ences in life — of quality) and this is it. To have come — 
to this, that I take it — there must have gone before such — 
a slow, gradual disqualification — as these years in Ger- 
many have been. ‘* Hope ”’ did not die — quite — and 
made a despicable shred out of me — until I do not recog- — 
nize myself any more. There is only one ambition now 
in me — to finish my biography. Why I do not know. 
But I have always been that way! When I started — 
posing — I took the hardest poses — nobody would have — 
dared to ask and keep them — because I had given © 
myself my word not to stop — unless I should break | 
down — for ambition amd curiosity — to lest my strength, — 
I had no other aim than that, and when it should — 
have served me to fix a material future — it failed, — 
... [had a fame that kept me admired, jeered at, feared, — 
and poor. I do not break my werd, and I will not leave q 
anything unfinished if I can help it}... q 
Since timeless time I have had starvationtimes — but . 


that was for a reason, and made me gladly seek it anew 
—for I knew what it was for — but this... 

To come back to my Biography again — I will do 
it, not now to test my strength, for I have none any — 
more, but in a sort of stubborn resistance against fate — 
— and also because I want to do it — for I said so — _ 
and it is worth while, and something of me will be left — 
by me. 1 am ambitious even in utter despair. Whether re 
or not there is still a shred of hope in “ help through — 
it ’’ — hidden in it — I do not know, I believe so, but . 
let me cease to speak of “ hope ’’, it is madness, — 
hope makes beggars — fools — lunatics, “ hope ” is — 
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list. Christ died on the cross for it, and 


bb 10 ope. 
Ve know that after death there is something or other, 
| t that cannot make me cheer with high flaring spirit 
when Iam pricked by meanset lice on my body — under- 
nourished — beggared — so that my beautiful pride 
and jubilant spirit writhes on the ground, a trodden 
disabled messy worm. I have to do still with earth. I am 
not of heaven yet. I wish to stay here. I’ll be a disquiet 
‘spirit. Shall I never succeed ? If there are haunts — 
I’ll be one. They'll have tolet me loose again. Whom r 
shall I meet ? I’ll be in the storm wind —I’ll be a gull ! fe 


* 
* * 


I have just discovered that I am not, and why I am 


not made for suicide — unless it could be done gaily — . 
victoriously — with flourish I think that is death in | 
battle or tournament — self destruction by God, but — 
to act God is weakness and will be punished and can 
never be strong — gay. He punishes his weakness in 
members weak, he is terrible — Iam dead already. Death 
cannot commit suicide. I am safe... 
* 
x 
Individuals’ can only live by dullness or you could not } 
exist and know of me, neither does it help to weep : 
over the dead corpse. a 
f 
* Py 
* * : 
x 
J fight brave as I am and always was, but brave ones : 
fallin war. I am not truly deranged even, but scattered 
-— muted by fear, picking bits of heart flesh with its v) 
relentless beak, day and night, minute by minute, I ‘ 
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must succumb soon. There are those who must. He 
soiled to create, I must be clean. , 


* 
* 


In next world I begin to feel certain now I will be 
situated very very comfortably, with all that I should 
be surrounded with here, to develop, flaunt my per- 
sonality — to give joy to those few valuable ones of 
human race that should enjoy me, yes, and be smiled at 
with that mischievious smile of spiritual conspiracy — 
unity of bloodunderstanding — that my mother direct- 
ed toward me... I standing by at respectful frightened 
Space — that Space is covered. 


* 
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Oh please, but I am in torture, there will come more 
until climax. I do not mean suicide — I am too straight 
for it, strong for it, — but consider outer conditions 
entirely out of possibility crippled — distorted — 
strangulated — must penetrate at last — violate inner 
condition of person — because I can never be paper 
peddler on street — and now I am too long — too 
long Pauline — Yes help may come too late — at least for 
present — promises cannot nourish even my hopestrong 
constitution over certain limit of endurance — I believe 
that is reached — understand dear one, I believe in 
Fitzi, I believe in all you sweet peoples’ help — but the 
means are too short — the arm that flings lifesaver 
not powerful enough for my plight. I do not blame any- 
body ! Why am I in it ? Why should you all be prepar- 
ed — out of clear sky — when I go down. No dearest, 
it is fate and my mother ‘ Temporary Insanity ’’ —she 
waits for me — I feel it ! I will never be constitutionally 
distorted — I myself — but circumstances will drive 
me femporarily unfit ! When it is reached — it will not 


be bad aé all — but until then ! Now I am only haunted | 
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ar — shape that I see looming-waiting for me — I] 
ting toward it, in fight against current — trying, 
trying my utmost — still — to avoid — Pauline believe 
ne I am no easy-giving-in-coward, you know that — 
and I do not whimper to hear me whimper, to trouble 
others and be helped cheaply. 
_ Listen — put yourself in my place... you could not 
have done this half the time — never now in winter. 
You could not stand my lack of joy — no becoming 
inner aspect — senseless existance through senseless 
poverty that I do not deserve —for that Iam of brilliant 
quality yet it is not that at all. It is always surprising 
to myself how little I suffer in truth, from that. No, it 
ismy mind —my soul — my being — in ice of nonsensical 
existance. Physically I am strong as oxen — but I am 
not oxen — that is dull domestic animal. 

Pauline, I will try to picture to you what is “ my 
life * my “ fear ’’ — my wreck of existence. Tragedy 


is written on me — stigmatizing me — people, dull as 
they are, perceive it — they are never foo dull to disap- 
prove of something different from themselves — also 


to fear it or — if down —stone it — or pity it —but too 
late, with a pity that is hypocrisy. 

_ Mornings I wake from sleep I hate because I know in 
it of paperselling day before and of coming one ! Often 
my mind is calling out titles — when I wake, I wake 
with it, I know it must have called all night — I feel 
soiled —unspeakably dishonored — mocked — shamed ! 
Oh Pauline, my dear, my dear —- all morning I wait — 
whatever I do —for faithful clockhand — that calls me to 
that nausea with ‘which I “ earn my daily bread ” so 
it keeps on through week — whole week ! Howit has been 
possible until now, I can not see any more! I am through 
enduring,am I not ? When it means purpose, but now — 
where is purpose — will help come ?...permit me — oh per- 
mit me to rebel— my mind is one rebellion— that is why I 
vrite this — that you may know what is the matter when 
come for assistance as I hope I will be able to! Will you 
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help me then? Bring me to “ Herzberg -” explain a 
little that is all! You cannot give me asylum that is 
what I need — to rest ! I will be so childishly happy to 
be brought there by you — by a friend. a 
“ Herzberge ” is insane asylum — I have read in 
one of my papers — (yes —since they drive me crazy itis 
only in keeping they should also point way to haven — 
of drifting wrecked ship !) it is very nice — and human 
there —and clean...so when I come to say it is time—you 
will know that it is. It is not terrible— what now is —if 
will have peace ! I will — may be — be a little funny — 
maybe not at all — only removed — quiet — almost 
reasonable — but do not trust that — it will only be 
clearness of last resolution — my mother was very swee 
amusing gay even — when she had given up — that will 
it be with me also — nothing else I should say. . 
I am doomed. I tremble in all my limbs, inside and 
outside. Iam sick, very sick — very — very — I feel it 
how Ifeelit! There is scarcely anything that can overtop 
my torture — because I witness my crumbling — con- 
sciously — and cannot escape my condition — unless at 
last —in death. : 
I am adrift — God is so slow with me. 
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by STUART GILBERT 


Five grey walls leant inwards to a snowed-in sky- 
light ; underfoot a green metallic upcrop striated dusky 
humus. Polished by incessant pacing a dim pentagon, 
slightly sunken, bore the imprint of restless nights and 
days, wan evenings, cold dawns belated, muffled in snowy 
shrouds. As the light grew he gazed around in fear. 
Something had been added in the night. That stump of 
chalk, when he had laid himself to sleep, had been a 
finger’s length, now was worn almost to the butt. Four 
sloping walls had taken toll of his dark cunning, four 
dreaming nights had he wrought unawares. They had 
followed him here, even into this safe place, this thick 
receptacle, his phantoms. Uninvited they had risen 
from the grave to ply sleeping fingers and trace their 
writing on the wall, shadows of shades, carrion dessi- 
cated or devoured reforming in vivid ectoplasm from 
limbo or larder. 

* On the headless triangle of the first wall wings were 
flying in turbid water, rooted by slender filaments to 
the mud. A body male-female, self-sufficient, turned 
upon itself in convolute caresses. “ I love me. ” Joy 
without end, amentiform, inflorescent. The serpent 
biting its own tail gyrated in pleasure of endless pursuit 


everywhere, in a flash permeated the ends-beginnings 
of space. 

“ I love me. With cunning, lingering passes, soft as 
catkin pollen, slowly as westering clouds’ procession in 
the antarctic dusk, exquisitely as the magnetic make- 
and-break, fro and to across the tiny interval of a vib- 
rant spring, I caress me. ” 

** Do I love me? ”’ 

‘“* Completely. No alien desire can live in this my 
flame, no shooting star but, fallen, is absorbed by me. 
I am the beginning and end, the bent tracks of parallels 
that meet. When I kiss me the ring of time and square 
of space coalescent merge interlocked. Over and through 
the mountains of air, above below the waves of time, 
we move in massive orbit, the Milky Way a speck of 
dust between our tangled tentacles. * 

Light increasing fell on the second wall. Grey light 
on greying hair, grey madonna eyes, round maternal 
bosom. Dear eyes of a hard madonna, censorious, blind 
to beauty, beautiful. In mist beyond loomed a spectral 
male knotting knouts of serpents. 

“* Tam diminished to her bambino, maternity’s whip- 
ping-boy, sorry spawn of her, baby-mine. Paternity- 
maternity’s callow creature, I am flayed by his whirl- 
wind, mauled by her maelstrom. Crouching from his 
whips I bury my mouth in those hateful, beloved breasts 
— frail mooncalf cowed and bullied — in their valley taste 
soft beauty, perfume, coolth of white fountains, abyss 
of soft abundance. Take and kiss, tear and twist fingers 
cast in you matrix, spilth of your body, take and eat 
that I return to our atonement. Take me back, beloved, 
to your peace. ”’ 


Number three, this way number three! “ This way, 4 
gents, for the genuine danse du ventre. This way, mis- 
ter man, for the red red room. Who'll buy my swe-eet 


viol-ettes ? Fat tarts all alive O. Seven for six or a penny 
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and sure fruition. Desire self-contained, loose to : pread 
across under above through never beyond itself, because 
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a shy’un. Say, you simps, don’t just rubber around 
walk right in. Neck for nothing. ’”» Nude crudely lax, 
crinkled tissues overlap, slabs lap over, fold on manifold. 
Photo bitchens — how Bridget undressed the salad serv- 
ed, sweet surfeit of simple souls, to the pure all things 
prurit, a minor’s dream of heaven. Behold a pays du 
tendre where Sir Loin meeting Trixy Tenderfoot teases 
—tongue-tickled toes. 

Accelerate now. Auf. Hinauj. Acceler onanon accel 
onon acc crracrrash cident. Dent. Dented little tender 
lies telescoped on the tracks. Petite, chére p’tite mort. 
Post casum omne animal triste. But not long, not for 
long. Up, tender; horsey, sursum cauda for funiculi- 
funicular upgoing. Off again — ah jeunesse, jeunesse | we 
go. Das ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinauf. Hoch, Hoch ! 

Soft and large, as whales, as sea-anemones, blond, 
black, brown, three sumptuous Graces as Mynheer 
Rubens saw them, they have folded their arms in false 
pudency, inviting love, love, love. Soft and sweet, lol- 
lipop, sweet and low, Liebestod, low and luscious, ort, 
made for love, love, love. 

But from the fourth wall a woman looked down sad- 
eyed, serene in sorrow, upon the shadow of a cross. In 
renunciation of the carnal, bittersweet parasite of the 

soul, her mind is surely fixed on negation, shade of a 
shadow. Her love a shadow-love, her hands weave 
ghost-caresses. The beast satiety, tame at last, fawns 
far apart, no longer terrible. Across the void a whisper- 
ed word flutters on white wings ; one word may suffice 

in this great silence to open the gate. Sesame. One word 
enough. Speeding feet are tired at last, clinging hands 
grow limp and fall apart, pressed lips ache for release, 
and in the sun droop red flowers weary of too much 
light. Here is grey calm, cool dusk, silence vespertine. 

Regret and hopes, desire and loathing have folded their 

wings in drugged repose. 

- The woman looked down, serene, sad-eyed, upon the 

hadow of a cross. 
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The light grew bleak, a bitter nh 


“Five grey walls lea 


Now, for the first time, he stayed restless feet 4 
fearfully at the fifth wall, grey void. “« To-morrow 
will the light reveal ? What dregs remain to outpour ? 
What monster yet lurks at the jungle’s frontier, waiting 
for the night and my surrender ? To-morrow? ” 
Night passed. Without day dawned but, prisoned 
within five grey walls, the dark endured. Only when 
the skylight turned vertical to the sun, for an instant, 
a watery ray trembled down. For the last time, the last, 
he opened glazing eyes to peer up in angualNs at the 
fifth wall. 7 
The fifth wall was blank. 


THE SENTENCE 


by, FRANZ KAFKA 


Tt was before noon on a Sunday in a most lovely 
pring. George Bendemann, a young businessman, was 
itting in his private room on the first floor of one of 
ose low, lightly built houses, strung along a river ina 
ow, and different from one another in height and color 
only. He had just finished a letter to a friend of his youth 
who was now abroad, had sealed it with playful slowness 
and then gazed from the window, his elbow on his desk, 
- out over the river, the bridge and the summits on 
the other bank with their frail green. 
He thought of how his friend, discontented with his 
ogress at home, had taken refuge in Russia years ago. 
ow he carried on a business in St. Petersburg, which 
d begun under excellent auspices, but for some time 
been facing difficulties, according to the complaints 
made during his visits which became rarer and rarer. 
us uselessly he worked himself to death abroad. 
. strange full beard hid but scantily his face well- 
wn from childhood days, and his yellow complexion 
eemed to point to a progressive illness. According to his 
ry he had no real connection with the colony of his 
‘ymen there, and hardly any social contact with 
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native families, Therefore he had adjusted his life definit- 
ely to a batchelor’s existence. % 

What could one write to such a man, who had ob- 
viously gone to seed, for whom one could feel sorry but 
whom could not help ? Should one perhaps advise him to 
come home, to begin his life here over again, to resume all 
the old friendly relations, — simply to have confidence 
in the aid of his friends ? But that meant nothing more 
than telling him at the same time, — the more hurtingly 
the more delicately it was said, — that his attempts 
heretofore had failed, that he should relinquish them, 
that he should return and let himself be stared at as one 
who had come back to stay, that he was an old child and 
would simply have to follow the successful friends who 
had remained at home. And was it certain that all the 
trouble to which one would have to put him would bear 
fruit 2 Perhaps nobody would even succeed in getting 
him to come — he himself had said that he could no longer 
understand conditions at home — and so he would in 
spite of everything remain in his alien state, embittered 
by the counsels given him, and separated from his 
friends still more. But if he really should follow the ad- 
vice and be crushed here, if he should not be able to 
adjust himself, with his friends nor without them ; 
would it not be better for him if he stayed abroad, 
the way he was? For could one under such circum- 
stances assume that actually he would get along ? 

For these reasons one could not, if one were reall 
willing to keep up any correspondance, let him know 
of details such as one would explain to the most distant 
acquaintance. The friend had been absent from home 
three years, and explained this very unsatisfactorily by 
the uncertainty of the political conditions in Russia, 
which would not admit even the briefest absence of 
a small businessman, while a hundred thousand Rus- 
sians were riding quietly around the world. a 

But in the course of these three years a great many 
things had changed for George. To be sure, his fend 
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heard of the death of George’s mother, which had 
cured about two years ago, and since which George had 
ved with his old father ; the friend had expressed his 
ences in a letter of such coldness that it seemed to 
e explained only by the fact that such an occurence in 
the outside world was simply inconceivable. George had 
plunged into his business since then with much more 
energy. Perhaps his father had prevented real activity 
on his part while his mother was alive, by insisting 
solely upon asserting his views. Perhaps his father had 
become more reticent since his mother’s death, although 
he was still active in the business ; perhaps — and this 
seemed more probable a few felicitous accidents had 
played a much more important role ; at any rate, business 
had been flourishing these two past years most unexpect- 
edly. They had had to double the personnel ; the earnings 
were five times more than formerly and further progress 
seemed likely. 

_ But his friend had no idea of this change. In the old 
days, the last time perhaps in that letter of condolence, he 
had wanted to persuade George to emigrate to Russia and 
had expatiated on the prospects that existed for George’s 
business in St. Petersburg. His friend’s earnings were 
small compared with the expansion of George’s business 
now. But George was not inclined to write his friend 
about his commercial successes, and now, after all 
that had gone before, it would really have looked 
strange. 

Thus George limited himself to writing his friend 
about unimportant happenings, as they accumulate in 
the memory, while one muses about them on a quiet 
ponday. He had no other desire than to leave undistur- 
bed the impression of his hometown which his friend had 
developed in this long interval, and which he surely 
found to his liking. Then it happened that in three 
ptters, following one another at long intervals, George 

ad notified his friend of the engagement of some man 
to a girl, equally unknown, until the friend, entirely 


against George’s intentions, had be 
in this curiosity. . Voom 
But George preferred writing him about such things, 
rather than admitting that he himself had become engag- 
ed a month ago to Miss Frieda Brandenfeld, a girl from 
a well-to-do family. Often he discussed this friend with 
her as well as the special relationship they maintained f 
by correspondence. ‘* I suppose he wont come to our 
wedding then, ” she had said, ‘ and still I have au 
right to know all your friends. ”’ i 
‘“* [ dont want to disturb him, ’’ George had replied, 
** dont misunderstand me, he probably would come, at — 
least I think so, but he would feel forced to it and would { 
be hurt, perhaps he would even envy me, and then go” 
back alone, certainly dissatisfied and incapable of getting | 
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rid of this dissatisfaction. Alone — do you know what 
that means ? ’’ — 

** Yes, but may he not hear of our wedding in some 
other way ? ” 

*« That, of course, I can’t prevent, but it is improb- 
able, considering his mode of living. ”’ 

“ If you have such friends, George, you should never. 
have become engaged. ” “* Well, we’re both responsible — 
for that ; but I would not have it otherwise even now. ’? | 

And since she, then, breathing heavily under his kisses, 
had objected : “ It really hurts me, ” he thought it — 
unavoidable to write his friend everything, 

“ That’s the way I am, and he will have to take me 
that way, ” he said to himself, “ I can’t carve a human 
being out of myself that perhaps would be more suit- 
able for friendship than I am. ” 

And, in fact, he had announced his engagement in 
the long letter to his friend he was writing this Sunday 
afternoon, in thef ollowing words : * The best news I have 
saved for the last. I have become engaged to Miss 
Frieda Brandenfeld, a girl from a well-to-do family 
that settled here long after your departure, and that you 
probably will not know, for that reason. I hope to have. 
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an opportunity to tell you more about my fiancée; I 
will only say today that I am very happy and that the 
only change in our relations is that you will have instead 
of a very ordinary friend, a really happy one. And then 
you will have in my fiancee, who wishes me to send her 
regards and who will herself write you soon, a sincere 
friend, which is not without importance for a bachelor. 
I know many things prevent you from visiting us. But 
dont you think that our wedding might offer the right 
opportunity to throw all the impediment sover board ? ry 
But however that may be, please act without taking 
us into consideration, just as you see fit.” 

With this letter in his hand, George sat at his desk 
along time, his face turned to the window. Smiling 
absent-mindedly, he hardly answered an acquaintance 
who passed by and greeted him from the street. 

At last he put the letter in his pocket and crossing the | 
room went through a little hallway into his father’s room : 
in which he had not been for months. There was never any 
real necessity for his going there, for he saw his father 
during business hours every day. They ate lunch together 
in a boarding house, although they had dinner separately. 

Then both sat for a little while, in the common living- 
room, each with his newspaper, unless George, which 
happened most frequently, went to see a friend or,as now, 
visited his fiancee. , 
George was astonished to see how dark his father’s 


room was this sunny forenoon. Strange, that the high ; 

wall rising beyond the small courtyard should throw iy, 

such a shadow. His father was sitting at the window in : 

a corner which was decorated with diverse souvenirs il 

of his mother, and he was reading the newspaper h 

which he held sidewise in front of his eyes, with which 2 
operation he attempted to compensate his feeble eye- 

sight. On the table there were the remains of breakfast, , 

f which he evidently had not eaten much. 4 

** Ah, George, ”’ said his father walking towards him a 

t the same time. His heavy bath-robe opened while he et 
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was walking, the ends fluttered about him. ‘*‘ My father — 
is still a giant, ’’ thought George to himself. 

** It’s really unbearably dark here, ” he said aloud. 

“* Yes, it’s really dark, ” his father replied. 

** Did you close the window ? ” 

‘ Yd rather have it like this. ” 

*« It’s quite warm outside, ” said George, as if adding 
an epilogue. He sat down. 

His father took the breakfast dishes away and placed 
them on a box 

‘* IT simply wanted to tell you, ’’ George continued, 
while observing absent-mindedly the motions of the 
old man, ‘* that I finally did announce my engagement 
to St. Petersburg. ‘“* He took the letter from his pocket, 
and let it wander back again. ” 

“To St. Petersburg, ” asked the father. 

‘* Why, to my friend, ” George said, looking for his 
father’s eyes. — ‘* In business he’s entirely different, ”’ 
he thought to himself, ‘* The way he sits here, his arms 
crossed over his broad chest. ” 

** Yes, to your friend, ”’ his father said emphatically. 

* You know, father, I first intended not to tell him 
anything about my engagement. For reasons of consider- 
ation simply. He is a difficult man. I said to myself, he | 
may find out about my engagement from other sources, 
although that is hardly probable, considering his 
solitary mode of living — I cannot prevent it, anyway — 
but he should not find it out through me. ”’ 

** And now you have changed your mind again ? ”’ 
his father asked, putting the large newspaper on the 
window sill and upon the paper his glasses which he 
covered with his hand. 

** Yes, I thought it over again. If he is a good friend, — 
I said to myself, my happy engagement will be happiness 
for him. And therefore I no longer hesitated to send him 
the announcement. But before mailing the letter, I — 
wanted to tell you about it. ” ‘ 

“* George, ” his father said, pulling his toothless — 
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nouth apart, “‘ now listen! You have come to i 
this affair to talk it over. That is doubtless to your SOUP 
But it is nothing, less than nothing, if you now do Hee 
tell me the whole truth. I do not want to stir up things 
‘that do not belong here. Since the death of our dear 
‘mother certain disagreeable things have happened. 
‘Many things escape me in business, perhaps no attempt 
is made to hide it from me — I do not want to assume 
‘now that it is being hidden from me — I am no longer 
strong enough, my memory fails me. I no longer have 
‘control over many things. Thatis first of all the running 
down of nature, and’ secondly the death orf ou mother 
has affected me much more than you. — But since we 
happen to be discussing this letter, I must beg you, 
George, not to deceive me. It is a small matter, not 
worth a breath, so dont deceive me. Have you really 
a friend in St. Petersburg ? ” 

George got up, embarrassed. ‘* Let’s leave my friends 
alone. A thousand friends cannot replace my father. 
You know what I think ? You do not take enough care 
of yourself. But old age demands its rights. You are 
indispensable for me in business, you know that well 
enough ; but if business should threaten your health, 
‘I should prefer closing it tomorrow. This can’t go on. 
‘We shall have to introduce a new mode of living for 
you. But something fundamental. You sit here in the 
darkness, while you could have a nice light in the living- 
room. At breakfast you simply nibble a bit, instead of 
“nourishing yourself thoroughly. You sit here, with the 
windows closed, and the air would be so good for you. 
No, Father! I will get the doctor, and we will follow 
his advice. We shall exchange rooms — you must take the 
front room, and I will stay here. It will not be a change 
for you, everything will be moved over there. But we'll 
"do that in due time, you might lie down now a bit, you 
‘need absolute rest. I'll help you undress, you ll see I can 
do it. Or perhaps you would prefer moving to the front 


room at once. Then for the time being you might lie — 
down in my bed. That’s a good idea.” 

George was standing beside his father, who let his — 
head with the scraggly white hair sink to his chest. 

** George, ’’ his father said softly, without emotion. 

George knelt down at once beside his father ; he saw 
the pupils in the tired face of his father, over-large in 
the corners of his eyes, staring at him. 

* You have no friend in St. Petersburg. You have — 
always been a practical joker, even with me. Why should ~ 
you have a friend there, of all places ? I cannot believe 
Ibe). 
‘“* Think for a minute, father, ” said George, lifting — 
his father from the arm-chair and taking off his bath- — 
robe. The old man seemed very weak. “ It’s almost three _ 
years ago that my friend was here for a visit. I can still 
remember that you did not care much for him. At least 
on two occasions I denied him before you, although he 
was sitting with me in my room, for I could easily under- 
stand your aversion to him. My friend has certain pecul- 
iarities. But then at other times you got along with 
him very well. I was so proud that time that you were 
listening to him; you nodded and asked questions. If — 
you think about it, you will surely remember it. He told 
incredible stories about the Russian Revolution, for 
instance, how he during a business trip in Kiev he saw — 
a riot and a priest on a balcony who cut into the palm ~ 
of his hand a wide crucifix of blood, raising his hand 
in an appeal to the crowd. I remember you yourself m 
repeating this story from time to time. ”’ ia 

In the meantime George had succeeded in getting his 
father to sit down again and he began to take off his 
drawers and his socks. At the sight of the not particular- 
ly clean underwear, he blamed himself for having neg- 4 
lected his father. It certainly should have been his duty — 
to watch over his father’s laundry. He had not yet talked — 
with his fiancee about his father’s future, but silenty. 
they had presupposed that his father would remain i 
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the old home. But now he decided briefly and decisively 
to take his father along with him into his future house- 
hold. It might be that such care would come too late 3 

He carried his father in his arms to the bed. A fear- 
ful feeling was in him, as he began to notice how during 
the few steps to the bed his father was playing with the 
watch-chain on his chest. He could not at once put him 
to bed, he clung so firmly to the watch-chain. 

But hardly was he in bed, when everything seemed all 
right. He drew up the covers himself. He did not look 
up at George with unfriendly eyes. 

** Of course you-remember him, father don’t you ? ” 
asked George, nodding encouragingly towards him. 

« Am I covered up now? ”’ asked his father, as 
if he did not know whether or not his feet were sufficient- 
ly covered. 

** So you’re beginning to like it in bed already ? ”’ 
said George, putting the cover closer around him. 

*«* Am I well covered up ?, ’’ asked his father once 
more, seeming most attentively to await a reply. 

* Just be quiet, you’re well covered. ” 

** No! ” his father cried, hurling the answer against 
the question. He threw the cover off so hard that it 
unfolded and stood for a moment erect in bed. Only one 
hand he held lightly against the ceiling. “© You wanted 
to cover me up, I know, my chappie, but I’m not yet 

covered up. And even if it is my last strength, it’s enough 
for you, too much for you. Of course, I know your friend. 
He would be a son according to my heart. For that reason 
you deceived him all these years. Why otherwise ? Don’t 
you think I wept about him ? That’s why you lock your- 
self in your office, nobody must disturb you, the boss 
is busy — only that you may write your false letters 
to Russia. But fortunately nobody warned the father to 
find out about his son. The way you thought just now 
_ you had conquered me, so that you could flop down on 
me without my stirring. And then my Honorable Son 
» decides to get married! ”’ 
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George looked up at the terrifying picture of his fa- 
ther.. The friend in St. Petersburg, whom his father 
knew suddenly so well, captivated his imagination, as 
never before. He saw him lost in immense Russia. He 
saw him at the door of the empty business which had been 
looted. He saw him standing amid the debris of the 
shelves, the shreds of the merchandise, the falling gas- 
fixtures. Why had he gone so far away ? he 

“But look at me! ” his father called, and George 
ran, almost without thinking, to the bed, but stopped on 
the way. 

“ Because she raised her skirts, ” his father began 
to say ina flute-like voice. * Because she raised her skirts, 
the trollop, ” and in order to picture it, he raised his 
shirt so high that the scar from his war days could be 
seen on his upper thigh. ‘* Because she raised her skirts 
like this, like this, like this, therefore you went to her, 
and in order to satisfy yourself with her without being 
disturbed, you have dishonored your mother’s memor 
betrayed your friend, and put your father in bed, s 
that he cannot move. But he still can move, or can’t 
her? 

And he stood clear and threw his legs into the air. 
He was luminous with cunning. 

George was standing in a corner as far as possible away 
from his father. Some time ago he had decided to observe 
everything very accurately, so that he might not 
be surprised in a roundabout way, from behind or from | 
above. Now he remembered again his long forgotten deci- 
sion and forgot it, as one draws a little thread through 
the eye of a needle. 

“ But your friend is nevertheless not betrayed, ” 
his father cried, and his index finger bobbing to and fro 
affirmed it. ‘* I have been his representative here. ” 

** You're joking, ’’ George was unable to refrain from 
saying this but recognized his mistake, and bit his tongue, 
although too late — his eyes rigid — so that he 
bent with pain. 
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_ Yes, of course, Iam joking ! A joke ! Excel 

_ What other consolation did awotd widowed vere hea: 
Look — and for the moment of the reply be still my 
living son. What was there left for me, in my back room 
persecuted by unfaithful employees, old to the very 
bones ? And my son raced jubilantly through the world 
concluded business affairs which I had prepared, stood 
on his head with joy, and avoided his father with the 
enigmatic face of a man of honor. Don’t you think I 
loved you? I, from whom you came ? ” 

« Now he is going to bend forward, ’ thought George 
«© if he should fall and crush his head. ” These words 
hissed through his brain. 

His father bent forward, but did not fall. Since George, 
contrary to his expectations, did not come nearer, he 
rose again. 

«« Stay where you are, I don’t need you! You think 
you still have the strength to come here and you hold 
back, merely because you are so minded. But you are 
mistaken. I am still much the stronger. Alone perhaps 
I might have had to draw back, but your mother has now 
given me her strength ; I know all about your friend ; 
the list of your customers is in my pocket. ” 

« There are pockets even in his shirt ” said George, 
thinking this would bring his father to his senses. He 
thought this only for a moment, for always he forgot 
everything. 

§ «Just stick to your fiancée and be condescending 
to me. I will sweep her away from you, you will never 
know how. ” ‘ : 
George made a grimace, as if he did not believe it. 
_. His father merely nodded towards George’s corner, 
affirming the truth of his statement. 

. «* You really amused me when you asked me if you 
_ should write your friend about your engagement. Why, 
he knows everything, you fool, he knows everything, 
I wrote him, because you forgot to take my writing 
- material away from me. That’s why he has not been 
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back for years, he knows every thing a hundred tin 
| better than you yourself. Your letters he crushes, un- | 
bs read, in his left hand, while holding my letters in his 
i right hand to read them. ” ' 
me Enthusiastically he swung his arm over his head. 
ia ‘‘ He knows everything a thousand times better, ” 
Bi he called. 

‘““ Ten thousand times ’’ said George, to sneer at his. 

father, but the words had a deadly serious sound even 
ie in his mouth. 
Bt ‘* For years I have been waiting for you to come with 
‘ this question. Do you think that anything else interests 
Ny me ? Do you think that I am reading newspapers ? 
There, ” and he threw the page of a paper, which some- 
how had been carried to the bed, in George’s direction, 
an old newspaper with a name with which George was 
unfamiliar. 

“* How long you hesitated before becoming mature. 
Your mother had to die, she could not experience that 
day of joy, your friend is perishing in his Russia, three 
years ago he was as yellow as death, and I, just see, 
how things are with me. Haven’t you eyes to see? ”’ 
| ‘‘ So you spied on me ? ” said George. 

a Pitifully his father: ‘* You probably wanted to say 
that sooner ? Now it’s not the thing to say. ” a 
| And louder: ** Now you know what was going on | 
outside yourself. Before you only knew about yourself. 
You really were an innocent child, but in reality, dia- 
bolical ! — Listen: I now condemn you to death by ¥ 
drowning. ”’ 4 

George felt himself chased out of the room ; in his ears 
rang the blow with which his father had crashed onto — 
the bed. While on the stairs, over the steps of which he | 
raced as over an oblique plane, he stumbled against — 
the cleaning woman who was about to go upstairs to _ 
vA arrange the rooms after the night. “* Good Lord, ” she } 
zs called, and covered her face with her apron. But he was ~ 
already gone. He jumped out of the doorway, something | 
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his food. He swung over, it, being an excellent 
e. Clutching the railing with weakening hands, he 
saw an omnibus which would break his fall most easily, 
cried softly : “‘ Dear parents! Yes, I have always loved 
you, ” and let himself go down. 
- At that moment a very heavy traffic was crossing the 
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Translated from the German, and adapted, 
\ by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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by MAIVE SAGE 


For some time I was soothed in the mist of your 
silences. Now the blanket is lifted and I look with hurt 
eyes at your nakedness which evokes livid memories of 
other living nudities. I wanted only to think of the dead. 
My thoughts do not click in your clock-calendar mind 
because they have no dull hands that point out the hour. 
But the fog is gone and I know those distant lights were 
but the sparks of my cruel imagination. Once more 
the ragged flag of self-deceit is down — a trickling fear 
brings the vision of its staff which will always stand... 
My dead friend, too, listened silently, but there was a 
dignity to that silence which gave me moments of fearless 
peace. 

There had been in the family for five generations a 
bowl of jade. Age had given it a halo of warm shades 
as mellow as those in a western forest at Indian Summer. 
And they were always changing, mirroring like the — 
Russian stone Alexandrite which reflects each incons- — 
tant human mood. It alone played no instrument in 
the symphony that was my daily concert. When every 
ghost mocked my impotent shears as they tried to clip 
the barbs that ripped my skin, only the bowl of jade 
helped to stay the flow of blood slowly clotting between — 
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my nervous toes. And they were free again to twitch te 
n time to the concert leader’s slashing wand. Often 3 
hen I felt the coming of a fierce crescendo — after 
veeks of ceaseless mutilation — body and soul became 
listless to all pain, and the steady motion of ten toes 
Br my only response to the fiendish rhythm. Cries 
of crimson laughter haunted the house when rebellion 
threw buckets of ice on the blacksmith’s playing tongs...... ; 
_ Time has added only a softness to the texture of the : 
ilken silver curtains shot with wild roses and gold-dust 
beads which hung for wedged-in moments on the walls 
of our refuge. For twelve slow years I came to this a 
“quiet room, and to the droning sound of a metronome 
-and the pedalled notes of a piano we daily wove a . 
‘theme of verbal admiration and silent understanding, 
I talked of the concert players knotted together in 
‘their bottomless pit by parts of my one-time-being. 
Cautiously I whispered of their bloodhound ancestors 
who were sicking them on to the scent of my open 
“wounds — it won’t be long now — and they are coming 
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to lap up the last of my blood and they will take my 
bones away with them to gnaw on in spare moments. 
But you and I will build around us a mountain of ice 
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‘and line it with decades of skyscraping fires, and on 
the blackest of clouds shall be written in flames and 
icicles the name of our freedom... A coat of soft colors 
gave me warmth and accepted without expression the 
‘salt of those tears which marred its smooth surface... 
Centuries of heard sufferings had taught the value of 
silence. ’ 

| was sitting one spring day holding the bow! of jade, 
— thinking aloud and without confusion, of buttercup 
fields very near by but not within reach, of mermaids 
race and blackbirds’ calls — we too shall be of the 
pring some day and then... A fragile thought was 


rozen hand upon the muscles of my heart... Directly in 
front of us Isawaround shadow upon the floor. Fascin- 
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metronome was still marking time and with each m 
tallic tick the shadow seemed to be coming nearer. 
My mouth opened wide but no sound came. The shadow — 
touched my beating toes. As I jumped up a blackness. 
inhabited by almost invisible pointed candle tongues. 
came upon me, and I heard a soft rolling noise like: E 
pounding drums in the distance... Later I found my- — 
self lying on a floor of jade. My hair was matted and — 
my hands were red. The metronome ticked on...... 
Since then a few friends have given me sympathy, — 
encouragement, advice and money, but a wordless differ-. 
ence lies between them and that silence which was. 
broken so long ago... For the last time I ask your for- — 
giveness for failing to answer the questions on the appli- — 
cation blank. I do that only when I’m looking for a — 
job. Goodbye and thanks for the drink. : 
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THE NINETY AND NINE 
A Scenario 


by ELLIOT PAUL 


PARTE 


SCENE 1. 


A legislative chamber, viewed from the semi-circular 
area in front of the speaker’s rostrum. Row by row, 
beginning with the first, the desk tops extend laterally 
toward one another, forming the top half of a letter 
« © ”, flattened by the perspective and showing the 
grain of mahogany. The semi-circular segment of carpet 
in the foreground gradually modifies its design until it 
displays the works of a watch, magnified four hundred 
diameters. The several wheels, springs and ratchets move 
synchronously, the fastest attaining a speed of sixty 
revolutions per minute, the slowest barely perceptible. 
h the base of the screen as an axis, the whole image 
upward twenty degrees, and a thin film of water 
s over the surface. The liquid becomes opaque and 
; its increasing density retards and arrests the motion. 
Ik hats drop down, one by one, sticking into the surface 
‘raisins, forming a clock face the hands of which 


cate eight o’clock. 
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A white rest passes, then the tower of a meeting hou 
rises from the bottom of the screen until the clock 
visible. Eight o’clock. 

Greyness wavers, and the hand of a white man, magni- — 
fied ten times, shakes that of a negro, magnified corres- 
pondingly. Greyness returns, resolving into a beach 
fringed with bleak bushes in snow. The snow-covered 
bushes take the shape of huge doves, man size, which 
fly seaward in platoons and are lost to sight. 


SCENE 2. 


The top of a mahogany table, at an angle of thirty 
degrees with the horizontal. On the table lies a playing 
card four feet wide, face downward. The hand of the 
white man enters from the bottom of the screen, show- 
ing the wrist and part of a sleeve, and turns the card 
Over, counter-clockwise. The three of diamonds. 


SCENE 3. 


The north Allantic. A fleet of camouflaged battle- 
cruisers deploy in “* V ” formation. Closeup of a gun 
turret. The gun revolves and fires, with no men in sight. 
The projectile moves deliberately through the air and 
the target approaches to meet it. The shell tears through 
the target, leaving a hole shaped roughly like a spade. 
The fleet steams on. Another turret revolves, the gun 
fires. The target becomes the deuce of spades. Black ; 
fingers hold it aloft. a 

A bell buoy rises from the sea, assuming the shape of 
the meeting house tower. The clock says two minutes s 
after eight. ¥ 

Darkness descends, pierced by rockets. Closeup of — 
rockets, bursting. a 
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SCENE 4. 
The main avenue of a European city. Closeup of stree Ls 
— 52. F 


gn “ UNTER DEN LINDEN ”’. Frost and icicles 
indicate zero weather. Cut off at the waist by the top 
_ of the screen, nurse girls push baby carriages in procession. 
The hoods of the carriages have numbers pinned upon 
_ them, like bicycle riders. The motion accelerates. 

As each carriage arrives in front of a rathskeller door, 
a large boot, attached to a leg which is partly off-screen, 
kicks it into the air. The babies, with faces muffled, des- 
_cribe long parabolas, pass through cirrus clouds, and 
land in the north Atlantic. One by one they are run down 
_ by the camouflaged cruisers. 


. 


SCENE 5. 


The mahogany table top. The white hand turns up 
another card. The four of diamonds. Figure fours and 
diamonds fall like rain, melting into greyness, with 
 zigzags of white. 


SCENE 6. 
A radio and trans-atlantic cable receiving station, in . 


the midst of a large European park. The apparatus 
flashes, dots and dashes, in the International Code. 


Sub-title: THE PRINCE OF WALES 


Electric flashes play back and forth over music racks~ 
_and band instruments ranged on a platform. The forms ‘e 
coagulate, flow solid black with stripes of white, then 
ee ize into musical notes, rests, staves, clefs and 
bars. 


4a 
SCENE 7. hg 


The table top. The white hand holds up the three and 
four of diamonds, revolving them slowly. Fade out. 
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PART II neers 


SCENE 1. 4 ’ 


The interior of an aquarium in which sea plants sway — 
and several eels writhe in a cluster. Closeup of the eels. . 
One of them separates slowly from the tangle and swims _ 
upward with an undulatory motion, pausing at the water — 
surface near the top of the screen. A playing card spirals — 
down to the bottom and is covered with sand. The black i 
hand enters from the top, catches the eel and hauls it | 
wriggling from the water. All is still, except for the lazy 
convolutions of the eels clustered together. The lone eelis _ 
put back into the water by the black hand. A closeup of | 
the eel’s head shows a ribbon with metal tag tied around 
its neck. The eel descends to the bottom where the card 
is hidden, stirring the sand with its tail. 4 

Lightning plays around the dim cruisers and the sea } 
crows dark. 1 

Darkness moves with the rolling motion of the cruis- 
ers. 


SCENE 2. 


“$A ‘stubble field. The blade of a plough, four times its 
natural size, moves toward the foreground, its course 
making an angle of fifteen degrees with the horizontal 
and twenty-two degrees with the vertical center axis of | 
the screen. The earth is very rich, and turns up freely. — 
At the top, the handle may be seen, grasped by the 
negro’s hand. 4 

The plough turns up light colored articles which fall 4 
on either side like spray. Closeup of the moving blade ~ 
and the articles shows empty frames of tin-types, watch — 
charms, strings of wampum, elk’s teeth, alewives, clus- 
ters of black berries grouped in threes, threaded sail 
needles, key rings, opera glasses, thumb prints, glass — 
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: nin 2 sure flocks of sheep which leap out of the furrow. 
The screen is covered with the backs of sheep, close 
together and moving slowly, viewed from above. Upon 


SCENE 3. 


_ The mahogany table. Several playing cards lie face 
_ downward in a heap. Two white hands and two black 
hands fumble with them, getting them into a pack 
with difficulty. A closeup of the meetinghouse tower 
shows 8.05. The black hands cut the cards. The white 
; hand exposes the ‘bottom card. The five of diamonds. 
- The three and four of diamonds appear in the white hand 
taking their places beside the five. Fade out to grey, 


: . : 
- moving always from left to right across the screen. 


| SCENE 4. 

The interior of an explosion caused by several hun- 
dred pounds of black powder and four dozen sticks of 
_ dynamite in seamy granite. Fire flashes, fringed with 
complementary flame tones, and black smoke rolls, 
expands and thins out, showing fragments of smoking 
boulders. The eel crawls over and around the strewn 
rocks, down a steep slope, leaving a track in the dust 
_ pile. A closeup of the eel track shows it to be marked 
with conventional abstract designs such as are some- 
_ times printed upon biscuits. The track fills with water, 


- swelling to a river, and the eel doubles back and swims: 


upstream, his head above the water surface. 
SCENE 5. 


A secondary seaport in North America. The man-sized 
doves approach in platoons from over thé harbor, 


empty rooms to have been recently occupied. 
A squad of doves fly over the trolley wires of the 


ys, pill boxes, dried poppy seeds, white mice, and 


them wriggle the berry clusters, in the shape of clubs. ° 
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principal streets, passing a railroad terminal, war 
stores and loan offices. A large hall, filled with 
ing machinery is roofless. The doves fly from one ma- 
chine to another and light upon the spokes of a vertical 
ly wheel. They cling as the wheel revolves faster and 
aster. 
In an engine room is a nest of levers. The white hand 
pulls one of them. : 
With a crash, the four walls of the hall tumble inward, — 
leaving a surface of brick pavement from which the — 
dust clears gradually. The black hand, pushing a white- — 
wash brush, whitens the area rapidly, leaving it a huge 
nine of hearts in masonry. 


BART TT 


SCENE 1. 


The bridge of a cruiser, steaming leisurely through a 
canal, lined with poplars. On the bank, all the former 
scenes pass in review in the following order: (1) The 
floor of the legislative chamber. (2) The target, now on 
land. (3) The meeting house tower, too distant for the 
clock to be read. (4) The mahogany table in a stubble 
field. (5) The beach. (6) Unter dén Linden. (7) The radio 
and cable station. (8) The aquarium, frozen solid. (9) 
The boulders smoking from the explosion. (10) A grave- 
yard in which the highest monument has five angels 
riding a fly wheel. 

The huge plough makes a furrow through the grave- 
yard, which now occupies the entire screen. The furrow 
fills with water, turns upward through an angle of 
ninety degrees, and forms a fish ladder over which the 
cruiser, much diminished in size, pursues the eel. 


SCENE 2. 
The mahogany table. The white hand holds the three — 
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eres. 
| of diamonds. The four, five and six of diamonds flicker 
into their places, amid snowfall, and the table moves 
like the deck of a ship in a storm, swept finally by waves. 


SCENE 3. 


Everything speeds up. The fleet of cruisers charge the 
harbor, the flagship knocking over a light-house. The 
overgrown doves wheel in confusion, flying from the 
empty rooms of the houses from which the fronts have 

fallen, tangling with trolley wires and disappearing in 
wisps of smoke. Smoke rolls and whirls. In the aqua- 
rium, eels, squid, devilfish, spined lobsters and all sorts 
of fantastic sea creatures dart here and there, fighting 
and clouding the water which darkens, shot with silver 
flashes, solidifying into loam. The plough runs up and 
down, turning up fishes, doves, sheep and the sundry 
articles which have appeared before. All is blurred into 
gravel sliding down a slope. 


SCENE 4. 


An operating table. The eel is clamped down to a white 
enamel surface. Various instruments appear. A silver 
blade, shaped like a plough and guided by white fingers 
rips him from tail to head. The skin spreads like silk, 
then quickly heals. The eel glides from the table into 
the smokestack of a cruiser, drops through volumes of 
thick smoke into the fire box of the engine, writhes in 
the flames, escapes through the firebox door into an . 
ashcan which is dumped over, the contents forming a 
garden of sweet peas. The eel climbs up and down the 
trellises of string, pursued by white fingers. 


SCENE 5D. 


The mahogany table. A cigar stub burns on the edge. 
Closeup of the cigar band reads EL PRINCIPE DE 
GALES. The white hand reaches down beside the table, 

comes up with the eel. Closeup of the eel’s open mouth. 
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The hand reaches down the eel’s thr 
and pulls the eel inside out. oa 
Five cards, the three, four, five, six and seven of! 
diamonds, are held fanshape. The aurora borealis glows 
from behind the cards, slowly rendering them transpa- 
rent and blotting them out. Black zigzags on a white 
field. All is white. “¢ 


THE END 


NoTE 


Since the vacuity of the human face, generally, and 
the lack of feeling for ensemble on the part of actors — 
and actresses have constituted two serious drawbacks — 
to the development of moving pictures, the human par- 
ticipants in the foregoing scenario have been kept off — 
the screen, except for their limbs, which have been treat- 
ed as interesting objects in motion. The resultant eco-— 
nomic advantage, while it was not the determining fac- 
tor, is by no means to be disregarded. 

For the customary love plot has been substituted the — 
development of a poker hand, whichis equally hazardous 4 
and far more complicated. The mathematical chant 
involved have been dramatized, with white symboliz- 


ing the favorable chances and black the unfavorable. 

There should be no breaks between scenes. The move= 
ment and tempo should be sustained by moving surfaces 
of white, grey or black while no action is taking place, 
thus unifying the parts. ; 

For the proper visualization of the several scenes in 
which human hands appear, a familiarity with Rodin’s 
treatment of hands on a large scale is helpful. Scene 5, 
Part II was suggested by the Puvis de Chavannes mura 
decorations in the Boston Public Library. 
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TUMULT 


by LEON-PAUL FARGUE 
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Why did you leave me 
I who loved you so. 


(ALMANACH) 


a 

Ring, arrows of honey, on the false smoking staffs ; 
tiger eye, fusing hornet, mole-like sphinx, shuttle with 
the foggy song, reed-pipes for the day, enbell your- 
selves in the honey cell; flee, pointed secrets hidden 
in the sky, little feathery keys ; lop-eared one make 
your clothesrack for the night in the caldroned court- 
yards streaked with unknown animals and linen cloths. 
The red signal! Here is Man. There you are, lilbirdie. 
Good-day Sir, hey stupid fool. Man, go away, here are 
men. When they speak, nothing grows. Anatole, tanaos 
and thanatos, anthroposham, bochme, enough of your 
words, enough of your gods, enough of your bells | The 
spokes break off at the point, breaths become sod, 
irania goes to sleep against your plaques, your stone 
horses rise into the sky, your tear-wells turn green, 
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your brains are ensnared, men, let us go! What ! 
astonished oracle, not understood, but strippe mn 
with patterns and golden leaves by the big lath sword, 


oe 


full of medusas running to seed, of echoes and deceived 
prisms, of niches made in alcove form, of expectant scien 
tific instruments, of sacks of fibrine, capillary lamps, 
force tubes haunted by bloody hair nets, your rooms that 
are shaken by the raising of shoulders and housewifely 
tears, fumes that descend, mirrors infested with twit- 
chings, balanced grimaces, your expressive loaf-ends, 
deaf to the mute music of numbers, the layer of snares” 
sheathed in flesh, the eye with the dirty wick, the flayed 
one in his bath-tub, the dying man in his cubic yard, 
kisses and slumbers which jar the pottery, dragging” 
along of impassioned polishers, prisoner between her 
lathes, old cameras jumping on two feet without finding 
their place, your trembling, stammering lenses, mee- 
tings of dreams, digestive bellows, gossip and _ tales, 
and never right ; the wall-eyed heart, tenderness impos- 
sible with you, your psychology of old demi-virgins, 
your hyperloquacity, the friend who coughs through | 
treachery, the law student who thinks himself emperor, 
the scribbler who measures France with a tape-worm,. 
the druggist who watches the works of the cheese turn 
in his tube, the student clerk and the wife go through 
his pockets and aneurism progresses in him ; this need- 
to escape from the center of gravity in your human 
thought, this desire to go out with the eye of a fly, this 


rage about the accounts of the earth, do you hope to. 
establish its net price, that is very hard ; your questions. 
solved, everything is worse than before; you always. 
forget the principal thing, you have not seen anything 
in the way of waste, your seams rip first one place then 
another, your fastest trains go forward like a child’ 
drawing, the smoke badly made; the constructions 
of your finest brains roll under the table, Descartes’ 


s badly distributed, under-fed, molecular decreas- 
mpty the stirrups, leap upon the scene; not 
ong, a fillip, the gad-fly of a memory, itching against 
the temple, a back of the hand on a sugary spectre, 
nothing, it is the Unknown which uncrosses itself in 
a draught of air, they overthrow with one blow your 
longest parts ; your labours are not worth much, and 
your print paper is worth nothing. You have filled me 
with your hatred, your quarrels, your outrages, with 
erything about love that seeks and twists itself like 
worm, you cannot find the formula, Blindman’s Buff, 
lessed with slaps, you feel him there, he is breathing 
‘and you cannot get at him, and you shuffle your feet 
‘and you knock each other in the snoot, and you breathe 
through your nose, eh, it is like a word you can’t get 
‘out, poor pawgawkies, little black spitfires, the father 
‘chief of State, the brother choral director, the little 
girl fearfully beloved in her little bed, the jealous sister 
in the suburbs, the solitary vroucolacowamp, the sol- 
diers handsome as tobacco shops, the marshal gentle 
as a policemen’s God, the penguin of the tribunal, the 
engineer who wallows in his calculations, the sailor 
‘in his steel guts, the poet full of marcasite crimes, the 
mother who weeps in the kitchen, the piano that consoles 
a bad tooth in a rainy street ; at that your remarks did 
not amuse the road, and you rent yourself, thread for 
thread, in the bottom of the turbine. Still your hollow 
stones were placed in a garden, you had it easy, they 
gave you new leaves each morning, leaves as fresh 
as if they had never been used. But you went too fast, 
and you saw nothing. If you had followed me, if you 
had not spoken so loudly, we would have slowed down, 
I who loved us so! Deserted voices, evening necker- 
chief, bony head against the window pane. Each animal 
“with its spinning-wheel in its enclosure. Your complaint 
is no longer for me. Too late. What is the use, pelican, 
of eternally inflating your old nurse’s umbrella if you 
are not able to open it, it is no use, cassowary, for you 
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to run under the trees boxing the y 

give me pleasure, as when I was a child Q 
of few words and great love led me by the hand t 
you. The anchor-ring that rang as we passed the d 
has been torn off, there is no longer a leader horse. P 
will you remain a poet, in this turning island scented 
with the musk of lies and phantoms, that do not return 
your love, that call you sir when you say thou to them 
but where everybody takes of your best, even to the 
molding by death? Your laughter has melted in its 
grill pan, time is decorating with flags from floor to 
floor, and night is here. The pomegranate shows its 
heart. The quartz and gingerbread factory light up 
on the banks of the Seine. The sound of the hammutes 
is heard. Go you know where. Return to your 
minegallery, speak to the girl in the doorway, plunge | 
as before into this passage dully bordered with micas. 
and chrysalides where there lives in exile an old crow- 
ned gas lamp, black papuncle; stuff yourself with 
sonorous images ; music, now that my spirit has flopped,, 
you will not leave me in the lurch ! 


Translated from the French d 
by Marta McDonap JOLAs. 
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ELECTION DAY 


by WILLIAM CLOSSON EMORY 


+ 
- Talking about women, I dont know, they're a queer 
jot. My wife died some years ago and for a long time 
‘ve left them alone. You see I’ve got two kids and 
theyre kind of young and, I dont know, I’m getting 
lon’g in years, I guess, but this last election day came 
around. We wanted to elect a new mayor, the last one 
ad held his job too long, and the committee came after 
me to take charge of getting out the voters in my dis- 
ac. It seems that most of them were women and it 
was my job to round them up and drive them to the 


: 


poles. 


~ One of the women lived a few doors from me. She 
‘had been married only about four months and had just 
moved up there. Good looking and all that but somehow, 
J dont know, I hadn’t ever noticed her much. 


Well anyway I called her up and she said she would 
be ready to go down about three o'clock. I drove up 
‘o the house at that time and she came to the door in 


an old house dress. 
«Come in, ” she said, “ And I'll be ready in about 


fifteen minutes or sooner. ” 
; \ ~ ae 63 ‘Aas 


“ You're a ee aren’t you 2 oe she ‘sail kin 
of cute like. ‘ 


es Yes, ” T said, ** My wife’s been dead about three, 
years. 


Feo Well,” she said, ** I dont see you out chasing 
around much. 


* No, ” T said, “ I’m getting kind of old for that 
stuff. 

** Oh you get out, ”’ she said winking at me and I 
grinned. Then she went into the bedroom to dress. I 
dont know, the house was one of these bungalows and 
the bedroom was right off the living room where I was 
sitting. I could hear her fussing around in there. All 
of a sudden she stepped out of the bedroom and I swear 
all she had on was her shoes and stockings and an old 
shawl thrown around her. 


“* Excuse me, ”’ she said, “* I forgot something out 
Here; 

Well I couldn’t help looking at her and she was kind 
of cute and she seemed to be taking her time and, I 
dont know, I said: 

** Listen. Are you really looking for something or 
are you trying to lead me on? ” 

** IT thought you were too old for that stuff, ’’ she 
said and she laughed. 

“* Well I may be getting old, ”’ “I said, ** But there’s s 
times when I feel pretty young. 
ss Well,” She-said;<§*-1 feel Pd young myself right 
now. ”’ 

‘sf that’s the case, -"’ ” Tsaid, ** To hell with the mayor. 
He can elect himself. 

The mayor got elected all right without us. She’s 
called me up several times since then but, I dont kang 
I’m kind of seared. , 
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ANAMNESIS 


by LEIGH HOFFMAN 


I was born in a deserted world and people sprang up 
around me. When flesh began to take on forms, I created 
my parents, a sister, my relatives. Sounds and colors 
) erystalized and I shaped virginal sentences by combining 

words. As time went on I expanded my work,’making 
playmates, neighbors, a dog and a cat. Walking slowly 
through the streets which I invented as I went, I saw 
crowds, buildings, trees, vehicles and animals take shape 
before me. Not content, I conceived railroads and contriv- 
ed new cities. Others followed, for [had unlimited space 
and resources at the command of my sight and touch. 


I watched the people of my growing world become 
more active and restless. They teemed around me, spring- 
ing into life, inventing in their turn, and I saw the 
world of my making, my world, slowly evolving into a 
fantastic and complicated maze. I began to realize that, 
to survive in the labyrinth which I was weaving, I must 
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plunge irretrievably into it Gehaale I was, I jeartied 
iate, nothing more than one among the millions whom 
had already created. By then, however, I had becom 
too hopelessly invelved to extricate myself. 


I moulded people to mould me. At first I rebelled, andl bs 
is out of the dark womb of chaos I shouted that I_ My 
was not as those whom I had fashioned, straining to | 
catch the feeble echo of my voice. But I soon wearied of - : 
my unproductive defiance, and, memorizing the limita- — 
tions of all that I had fabricated, I set out on a search _ 
for forgetfulness. My intellect alone, I discovered, would — 
not suffice. I saw that I would have to spend much time — 
in preparing to prepare. Thus fortified, I let the illusion — 
develop and swore myself to secrecy. 

People became more and more unbearable, and at 
last I decided on one. Glimpsing her face in a market- 
place, I followed her down an unfrequented sidestreet 
where she led me into a low, damp cavern in which, 
although is was brightly lighted, I was unable to see 
clearly. I desired to enter slowly, feeling my way as I 
went, but once inside the entrance I seemed to have been 
caught by a powerful wind and blown involuntarilyalong. — 
The cavern I, found, was nothing more than a vacuous ~ 
tube with a strong suction at either end. 

I was drawn powerlessly back and forth through the — 
length of the tunnel, from first one end to the other. — 
Always the smiling, tantalizing face that I had glimpsed ~ 
was a short distance before me, until at last, in a spiral © 
of smoke, it dissolved. A terrific thunder, sounding from — 

above, was echoed and multiplied in the hollow silence _ 
of the cavern. Lightning flashed, and suddenly the suc-— 
tion ceased with a final deep gasp. Exhausted, I sank — 
to my knees, and crawling to the exit of the cave I climb- — 
ed out. Fate had made a certainty out of another chance q 
€ eupeunter, and for a few moments I stood counting on 
ny fingers. 
Another time I followed one until I saw her swallanaa i 
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by a dark and ugly house. For many hours I paced up 
and down before the place, not daring to take my eyes 
from the door through which she had disappeared. 
_ When she finally came out it was daylight, and I saw 
that a large piece of fur had been torn from her shining, 
immaculate coat. As she ran toward me, I frightened 
her away with horrible grimaces. I never searched for 
_ her again, for by that time I had learned that to live 
was only to become more and more confused. 
I followed another one from the side of a sunny hill 
into a dimly lighted room filled with thousands of dust- 
covered volumes. On the shelves had been accumulated 
- the contraction of man’s entire gesture toward the unan- 
_ swerable. Smiling, she unlocked a drawer and drew forth 
a copy of the book I had always vainly sought. I reached 
for it with burning fingers, but she stepped back and 
coyly shook her head. At an arm’s length I was allowed 
to glance at a random opening and read a paragraph or 
two. I was supremely happy and cried aloud with joy at 
the exquisite beauty and profundity of this book, the 
book that I at last had found. 

She drew slowly away from me and closed the volume, 

_ smiling as I cried with her to let me see still more. I plead- 
ed and besought, but she shook her head and smiled 
again, pressing the book more tightly against her breast. 
In a rage I grabbed her by the throat, attempting to 
gain the book by force. With a scream she resisted, and, 
as my fingers sank into her soft flesh, her body at first 
grew rigid and, at length, crumbled and fell limply to 
the floor, dead. The book had vanished and I rushed in 
fear from the room. 

I found another one and led her to a huge mountain 
which I had divested of everything but trees. Placing a 
small table and chair before the mountain, I requested 
her to sit down and take a short dictation. For an hour 

she wrote, putting on paper every word that came from 

me. Then, suddenly, from the top of the peak, issued an 

‘, 
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avalanche of red sand, pouring over the sides and 
sweeping everything before it, stripping the mountain 
even of its trees. The summit stood before us, red and 
naked, erect and shining in the sunlight. A path begin- 
ning at our feet twisted upward to the top. Taking some > 
coins from my pocket, I asked her to choose between / 
them and the mountain. She chose the coins and ran ‘ 
away, rattling them in her hand. With a few dexterous : 
strokes I destroyed the mountain that I had specially — 
built for her. 


) 
I staggered drunkenly up to a public market where 
women were being auctioned and watched the little 
people haggling over flesh. I entered at once into furious | 
bidding with a red-faced individual, who was wearing a — 
solid black suit, over a little girl who had caught my 
drunken fancy. Our bids mounted up and I was soon | 
shouting out sums fabulously beyond my means of ever — 
being able to pay. At length, sweating and grunting, my — 
opponent gave up, and the little girl, whom I neither 
wanted nor could pay for, went to me. When the crowd 
learned that I had no money they sided with the man 
in black and the auctioneer denounced me as a scamp. — 


Attracted by her wanton coquetry, which seemed more : 
feminine than the others, I called a passing phantom, : 
wearing a fluffy pink chemise, into my room. For several _ 
minutes, or perhaps it could have been years, we played — 
at holding each other prisoner. But at the end of that 
time I found that I had been amorously engaged in — 
selfpollution with a blonde wig, some greedy teeth, a_ 
box of rouge and a pair of high heels. I was sent to prison | 
and lived there many dreary days. ; ;. 

Looking into the reflection at the bottom of a glass of — 
alcohol, I saw a nun slip up behind me and deftly pick 
my pocket. The sight soured the alcohol in the glass and q 
I vomited the bit of cake that I had just finished eating. | 

Summoning the most ingenious mechanicians of the | 
age, I had them build a beautiful female automaton — 
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yho would comply with my every whim. After months 
of patient labor the figure was produced, and I at last 
‘ound myself in possession of a perfect and admirable 
dummy. The figure delighted me, as I watched it walk 
about my room, and I spent many happy days in play 


with it. But I grew to miss the music that is brought 
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about by discord, and, as time went on, the springs of 


the figure began to weaken and the novelty die away. 


I ended by giving it to a friend who mistook it for a 
woman and who, one night in his sleep, was murdered 
by the thing. 

A crowd of women ran to meet me when | went down 
by the sea for a stroll. They were all dressed in sack- 
cloth and each one held a pair of tweezers with which she 
opened the husk of her fruit. Some of the women were 
gay and some were sad, but each one gave me a sample 
of the fruit she had and I, in turn, made each a promise. 
I found the fruit to be persimmons. Some were ripe and 
fine and others hard and bitter. I ate them all, though, 
until at length, satiated and weary, I sank to the beach 
in sleep. 

Up until now I have gone on living, expanding and 
building my world, receiving in exchange little blows 
against an armor that none can seem to pierce. Why | 
have not taken a rest I cannot say, for my body often 
cries out for peace. But had I not been born into this 
world to create just what I have, where could sufficient 
books be found to record the facts that would have hap- 
pened differently ? 

Who, instead of I, had I not been born, would have 
filled this page ? Who would have held the women I 
have held, and where would have flown the hours I have 
wound on my watch each night ? What would have 
become of all the smoke that has been made from my 
cigarettes ? Had I not been here, who would have exper- 


- ienced the pain I have felt, and who would have known 


my moments of joy ? What would have become of the 
sleep I have had, and what would have happened to all 
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my dreams ? Who would have worn 

my food, and who would have dru y drink 
imagine a void that might have been, had 
born, but even the thought of that void I have ¢ 


ed within myself. 


tite Whar LETTERS,” 


by ARTHUR POWER 


MaryY-BRIDGET 

Mrs. Carrerty, her mother 

Mrs. Kare, friend of Mrs. Cafferty 

SALLY O’ GORMAN, a virago to whom the Caffertys owe 
money. 

Bippy, friend of Mrs. Cafferty 

AN EnouisH Captain, Mr. Hargreaves 

PriIvATE THOMSON, SmitH, English soldiers 

Rogpert BLAKELEY, the Dean Swifts’ servant. 


The personality of Dean Swift rules the play, but he 
does not appear actually on the stage. 


Period 1724 
A single candle illuminates the interior of a slum in 
Dublin at the corner of Bride Street and Golden 


Lane. Through a window is seen the spire of Saint 


Patrick’s Cathedral. The entrance is on the lejl- 
handside, and there is a large double-door in the 
back centre. On the left is a fire place before which 
Mrs. Cafferty is seated, watching a kettle boil. 


_ (1) Produced at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, in August 1927. 
ae | pres 


e cen- 
tre of the stage is table, with knives, forks, plates 
and glasses. The room and its occupant present a 
poverty striken appearance. 


Mortuer: (Rising, and going over to the dresser.) Ah! 
heavens above... I cannot stay quiet to-night. . Now 
where’s that old proclamation got to.. Ah! here it 
is... Wait till I have another look now.. There yer 
are.. (reads)... 


Whereas, it has come to the notice of His 
Majesty’s Government in Ireland that cer- 
tain seditious letters signed DRAPIER are 
being circulated of late against the usage 
of Wood’s coinage : We hereby offer the 
sum of Three Hundred Pounds for the ar- 
rest of, or information leading to the ar- 
rest of, the author of the said letters. 

GEORGE REX 


In the year of our Lord... 1724. 


That’s anice one... Let’s see — that’s posted out over 
a week now... (With sudden emotion) Ah! is Mary- 
Bridget all in it at, at all... Here she is after telling 
me it is he that is coming up into the room to see her 
to-night... Well, I dont believe her now — so I dont 
-— she’s like her poor father always reading and poetry 
romancing... (with temper)... bringing up God knows 
who into the room there... as wild as hell... with all 
the neighbours scandalized... (Going back to the fire 
place.) Now in the name of all that is unlikely what 
would he have to do with my little girl, I ask ?... 
the grand Dean Swift of Saint Patrick’s, they say it 
is... Well, what next will be coming ? But maybe 
there’s something in it now... It is true he has an 
awfull name for night-jaunting, and play-acting... 
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cant be that... (Rising.)... Begob ! I’ll go round and see. 
(She turns round, and sees some-one standing in 

_ the door-way... Starting violently !)... Who’s that 

® there ? 

Mrs. Kate: Ah! what are you so happy for — who 

do you think it is ?... the Grand Eunuch... or who. 

(Coming across the room.) Law you’re an awful one 


for holding arguments against yourself, Nora — I 
could hear you roaring and I coming all the way up 
the stairs. 


_Moruer: Ah! me minds distracted... Dont you be 
bothering me too... Sit down there now... 

Mrs. Kate: Where’s Mary-Bridget ? 

_Moruer : She’s after taking me last few coppers to buy 

rush’lights for the room in there — she’ll be back in 
a minute. 

Mrs. Kare: That’s the queer little one... What did 
you let her do that for ? 

MoruHer: Ah! what will you... (In a sudden burst of 
confidence)... Do you know Mrs Kate, Iam beginning 
to wonder if the child is allinitat all, but she’s that set 
in her ways now that it is no use laying down contra- 
dictions to her. 

Mrs. Kate: Of course, its not for me to be talking, but 
I do often be thinking meself that there something 
odd about her right enough like as if some queer 
knowledge was on her now, till you never know what 
way she’d turn ; but I suppose you’re like meself — 
as long as me little girl is happy I am happy too. 

Moruer: Ah! that’s it I suppose... 

Mrs. Kate : And its no use for us to be gagging on our 
_ children’s ways- ‘‘ may the Lord look after them, ”’ 
says I — “ for I cant »... (Gathering her shawl 

tightly around her)... Gob’there’s an aweful draft 
_ |from under that door, Nora. You’d want a stout 
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drop in yer to keep yer warm in heres (ee 

round shiftily)... Have you ere a dram at all? 

MoTueER : revil a Doop, the hope of one either; and — 
what’s more I’m living in mortal fear lest Sally O’— 
Gorman should come round and ask for the three — 
pound that’s owing to her, for she’s terrible when — 
she’s in a passion or has the drink on her. 4 

Mrs. Kare: Oih! She’s a terrible one all right. Didn’t — 
I hear her going for Biddy-Jane last night ? “* Stand — 
back out of that, ’’ says she, ** or Tl gut you like — 
a fish. ’’ Isn’t that terrible talk for a woman ? 

Motuer: Oih! And that it is. ?m fearful of her some-_ 
how. She’s the awfullest looking sketch, with the — 
wicked eye in her, and the old face all wisened up — 
with sin, letting on to be friendly with my little girl — 
the way she’ll coax a drop out of Sir Timothy below... — 

Mrs. Kate: (interrupting). The Knight of the Battered — 
Naggin, that is, the Lord have mercy on him for a 
hardened sinner 

Moruer: Oih! And when he wouldn’t give a drop to 
anyone on the nod in his ole shebeen below. The child 
is too free-hearted she is. But if that one comes to-— 
night stringing her gab TV’! pack her off about her 
business, I’m telling yer. (Steps are heard). Oh ! Here’s © 
Mary Bridget, rushlights, finery and all. Say nothing — 
to her now; she thinks it tidy and warm up here, so — 
she does. 

Mary-Brincet: (enters door on right). Good evening, 
Mrs. Kate. I’m right pleased to see you, I’m sure. — 
(Shakes hands.) 

MorHer: What did you get child ? 

Mary-BripGet: Only a few rushlights to make the 
back-room gay.. 

MOTHER : (Grabbing playfully at a small parcel the girl 
holds). Ah! Let’s see it. 

Mary-Bripcet : Well, don *tkeep me ee now ! (Mother 

unrolls strip of coloured silk). 
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Mrs.Kate: Oh! Isn’t that gorgeous ?... It’s the like 

of that you do be seeing on the grand ladies going 
to the Castle above, and they all in a shimmer... 
Ah! Begob, Mary-Bridget, it’s fine friends you must 
have, and you won’t be wanting to know the like of 
us at all — the divil mend yer. 

Moruer: Go on, child, and be amusing yourself. (Evit 
Mary-Bridget). 

Mrs. Kare: What’s on her at all ? And is it you that’s 
gone daft too, throwing away all money on frippery 
the like of that ? Is it in Bedlam I am with yez all ? 

Moruer: Ah! Let it go... It’s little joy we have, any 
of us ; and if it amuses the child that’s all I care about 
anyway. 

Mrs.Kate : Well! There’s the queer stories going around 
and you well know that you can’t do anything in 
this town without it being found — and it’s amusing 
herself it is, it’s at the expense of you, and her repu- 
tation. 

Morner: Ah! Sure who, but you, would be minding 
the like of them tale-bearers... Bedad, they’re that 
wise in this town that they’d be informing the mother 
who the father of her child was !... Ah! [’m thinking 
the world, and all that’s in it, is a queer story too! ! 
Ah! What’s that ? (Sounds are heard on the stairs 
and the end of a song, to the tune of the last bars of 
“© The Wearing of the Green ”’): 


** And like the troublesome rattle-snake 
She stung them with her tongue. ’ 


MortnHer : Upon me black oath, here’s Sally O’ Gorman 
coming up the stairs. She’s going to raise hell in this 
establishment, I’m telling yer, for Mary-Bridget will 
not fetch her drop for her to-night : I know the child, 
and that’s all that’s in it now... (Enter Sally O’ Gor- 
man) 

SALLY ! Good evening, me lovely ladies !... Ah! God 
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save you, Mrs. Kate, I didn’t see you till I heard you 
wink your eye. 


bringing you here ? 


Moruer : (Coming forward). By the hob of Hell, what’s . 


Satty: A drink cf water. (Changing expression). Is — 


Mary-Bridget here ? 

Mornuer : She is not, then — it’s no lie I’m telling you. 

Satiy : (Looking at her; then working herself up.) Not 
for you, Mrs. Cafferty, not for you, and I only seen her 
pass up the stairs two minutes before me. (Bitterly) 
Yer below your standard this evening ; generally 
you'd say, “* She’s not in ’’, and she gawking me 
in the face ! I think yer all a bit out in this house, so 
I do. 

MorTnHer : You can’t see her now — she’s engaged. 

SALLY : (With scorn). To the Prince of Wales, is it, or 
maybe the King would suit her better — pity he’s a 
Protestant, isn’t it Mrs. Kate ? ; 

Moruer : You can’t see her now; in spite of all yer ole 
guff. 

SALLY > Say \can*t ”’ again ; it’s sweet in me ears, 
honey, so it is... (She stops a moment)... but, as sure 
as I stand on these rotten boards, more fit to be lying 
dead in than living on, I’ll get the bailliffs into you 
this very eve ; (looking around) though Musha, there’s 
not much for them to take away... still, if they get 
you out it will be something. Mark my words, you’ll 
cough out your dirty soul in a spounging house yet. 

Mrs. Kate: (Tentatively) Ah! Be reasonable, Mrs. 
O’ Gorman ; she can’t go. : 

SatLy : (Turning on Mrs. Kate). Be reasonable — with 
the like of you, is it ? (Mimicking)... ‘ She can’t go, ” 
ah! *pon me soul, it’s pitiful to see two such awful 
mugs, the like of yous, pitting your wits against me. 
(Making towards the centre door). Go on ou’er that, 
Pll drag her out meself. 


Moruer : (Clutching hold of her — intensely —.) No! — 


Don’t go, don’t go, I’m telling yer ! ( Getting between 
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her and the door). It’s across me old, starved corpse 

you get to that door. (She is knocked down). 

Satty: Ah! Get off of me, or I’d fling you into the air 
like a cough-drop. 

MortuHer : (On the ground). Yer hell-cat, yer ! 

Satiy : (Rubbing her hand). Ah! True for yer, with the 
old claws you have. (Goes towards the door). 

Mary-Brincet: (Enters). What in Heaven’s name is 
all this scatterfaction about ? (Sees Mother). What's 
wrong Mother ? 

Satty: Oh! She stood in me way. Oh! young one, 
you've got to go and coax me “ night-cap ” out of 
ole Sir Timothy, below. There’sy our old mother, and 
she owing me three pounds this year gone by, and 
devil a happorth I’ve had from her, itself ; till I have 
to fight with me all fours one for night. (Making over 
fo her). You’re a decent little girl now but how you 
came out of that one passes ail comprehension. Run 
down now, and coax a dram for me. If you don’t; 
by the Hokey Fly, I'll have me lords the bailliffs in 
this very eve, and they'll command every utensil out 
of this. 

Mary-Bripcer: (Turning). Mother, why did’nt you 
tell me we owed her three pounds ? 

Moruer : Ah! where was the use, child ? 

Mary-Bripcet: I'll see what we can do about getting 
you that money. It shall be paid to her before the 
end of this month, Mrs. O’ Gorman. 

SALLY: Pay it... on the tip of me nose, is it ? (With 
emphasis). Get me that drink now, Mary-Bridget. 
Mary-BrIDGET: Really I can’t, Mrs. 0’ Gorman — 

not, to-night — it’s a special night. 

SALLY : Special... in me eye... special for some boy in 
there, I suppose. (With affected weariness). I’m tired 
flinging me tongue, so I am. (With emphasis). Get 
me that drink, or I’ll have in the bailliffs. V’1l not be 
domineered over by a lot of Liffey rats, the like of 
yous all here. 
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TRANSITION 


Mary-Bripcer: I can’t go, Mrs. O’ Gorman, eally 


I can’t. You'll be paid your money before the month 


is out... (ait Mary-Bridget). 

SALLY : (Quieting down, and becoming deadly). That'll 
do now: I’ve warned yis (With emphasis). To-night 
I'll bring the fires of hell into this hole, and not only 
will I get me three pounds... but Pll be after getting 
Three hundred pounds to put in me bag, and belt 
the heads of yis with. (Turning to go)... | know your 
little games, and more than I will be put wise about 
them to-night. Good-bye to yer. (Goes towards door 
on right). 

Motuer: What will you be saying — what ‘ little 
game ”’ ? 

SALLY: Ah! I know — you don’t cod me as easy as 
that —- me dis-Honourable Mrs. Cafferty. 

Moruer: Ah! Sure who would mind you ? (Approa- 
ching her). Here ! Did yer ever hear tell of one Judas 
who betrayed our Lord ? Well, that’s what you are — 
yer spireenyer. 

SaLLy : Ah! Shut yer old mouth — flapping backwards 
and forwards like a tavern house door — gush — 
eush! (Abruplly). Goodnight to yer, and God help 
you for no one else will be insulting your best in your 
house... (Exist Sally O’ Gorman.) 

Moruer : (Looking after her). 1 wonder if she’d do the 
like of that now. Oh! ’m an awful old fool, so Lam. 
I wonder if there’s anything at all in it now, or is it 
in our imaginations only. (Rising, with conviction). 
Begob ! Maybe I should have stopped her going. 

Mrs. Kare: Ah! What are you romancing to yourself 
about, over there, Mrs. Cafferty ? I feel uncomfor- 
table-like, so I do; there’s something queer hanging 
about this evening over everything... a kind of dead-~ 
ness like ; and barely has that old demon gone when 
you start acting a part in the middle of the room. 

Morner : (With feeling). Maybe, but she’d raise the devil 
in anyone, so she would. 
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_ Sit down there now; and if the High Sheriff comes 

knocking at the door, we'll take no more notice of 

him than if he were a fly, aye, or a bug itself. (Steps 
are heard). 

Mornuer: Sh! Sh! Who’s that ? 

Mrs. Kate: Oh, law! This house is like a_ beehive, 
with always beings flitting to and fro, great and little, 
Mrs. Cafferty. 

Moruer : (Rising and taking a knife off the table). if 
it’s she, I swear to God I'll stifle her for ever with a 
blow of this... and be done with her treachery once 
and for all. (Hides behind the door. Enter Biddy Doyle). 

Bippy: (Bustling in). Ah! Good evening to yous. 
(Wiping her hand across her mouth). The night’s 
cruel dry, isn’t it, Mrs. Kate 2? Where’s Nora ? (Mother 
comes forward). Is it playing bo-peep yer are, in your 
old age ? (Pulls out bottle). I've a glass of gin for us 
all to be tasting. 

MotuEr: (Throwing a knife on the table). I don’t want 
your drink. (Pointing to Mrs. Kxate). She’s had enough, 
don’t give her any more. 

Mrs. Kate: Don’t mind her — give us a taste — that’s 
a queen — fill it from the kettle. (Pours in water and 
drinks.) 

Brppy : Did you hear the news ? The Drapier’s after... 

Moruer : (Clutching hold of her.) The Drapier’s what ?.. 
(Both women wink). 

Bippy : He’s after publishing another letter, and the 
whole town is in an uproar — now you'd hardly 
believe it. I’m after getting a copy from Harding 
above. , 

Mrs. Kate: (To Mother). Oh! Your little girl will be 
wild to know that: sure I’m told she’s crazy on those 
letters, and where does she get the eyes to be reading 
them at all, would you be telling me ? 

Moruer : I would ; out of what you haven’ got 

Bippy : Ah! don’t be salty now. 
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MoTHER : What does he be saying ? Nk 

Bippy: He has the Opposition pulverised. Wait til 
read a bit of it to you now. (Searching her shawl). 
Where’s my paper? Ah! Here it is... Now... you 
know... ‘ for on this point we have nothing to do 
with English ministers ’’, (looking up to explain), 
that is, whether we take the Wood’s pence or no. 
Now listen to this: ‘* The remedy is wholly in your 
own hands °’, he says, ‘‘ and therefore, if I have 
digressed a little it is in order to refresh and continue 
that spirit so seasonably raised among you; and let 
you see that by the laws of God, of nature, of nations 
and your own country you are, and ought to be, as 
free a people as your brethren in England. ”’ 

Moruer : (With enthusiasm). Oh! There’s fine talk. 

Mrs. Kate: (£yeing her). Awful ole guff, I calls it. 
(Begins rocking herself). 

Brppy: Ah! Say what you will, there’s a great power 
of scorn in it. But who is it does be writing these let- 
ters ? Does any of you know ? He’s no clothes-selling 
drapier, I’m telling yer. 

Mrs. Kate: (Pointing to Mother). She does then. 

MorHer: I do not! 


1 
Mrs. Kate: Yer do! Bippy : (Soothingly and 
Moruer : I do not! simultaneously) 
Mrs. Kate: Yer do! Ladies... 
Moruer: I do not ! ladies, learn to 
Mrs. Kate: Yer liar! conduct yourselves. 


Moruer : True for yer! 

Mrs. Kate: (To Biddy) It comes well from you — 
*pon me soul — like lies from a lawyer. 

Moruer: (Rising). Ah! Sure I don’t know yous all 
do be saying. 

Mrs. Kate: (Quietly to Biddy). Now what did I tell 
you. (Nudging her and winking). Go on now, you. 
Bippy: (Trying to draw Mother). Some do be saying 

it’s the Dean below ; and they’re after making him the 
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{ (as Pyetionel hero. Did you ever see him, Mrs. 
Mrs. Kare: Aye! and often...a terrible gloomy look- 
‘ ng figure with a bull face on him — and I remem- 
_ber well how, when he first came the fellers were pul- 
ling dirt out of the kennels and throwing it after him 
- — now, bedad, they are dancing made wherever he 
h steps. But what I want to know is What none of 
_ yous can tell me (with emphasis) : why and what chang- 
_ ed him all of a sudden into a love of us people whom 
y he hated before... the old twister. 

Bippy : (with emphasis). We leave that to the Man Up 
4 Above ; He alone knows what influence he brings to 
_ bear — aye, and might take it away as quickly. 
Moruer and Mrs. Kare: Ah! True enough — true 
_ enough. 

pDY : But he’s a queer sort of a man, all right, and 
some hold his strong senses are weakening. Sure I 
know Robert Blakeley, his servant, beyond. (To 
_ Mother). You know who I mean. 

Moruer: Do I, now ? 

Bippy : Well, as I was saying, he was after telling me 
that the Dean went off to dine with some old dame 
in Mountjoy Square : and sitting down he sees a lit- 
» tle hole in the cloth, and what does me bold boy do 
(action to suit words) but slipping his plate under, 
and making the hole big with his spoon, drinks his 
i. soup out throught | “Ladies *, says he, ‘* should 
_ be careful of their linen, ” says he. 

Moruer : There’s not much wakness in that. 

Mrs. Kare: The old Saxon heathen! Oih! and did 
_ you ever hear tell of the little girl down in the County 
' Meath ? 

Moruer : (Vehemently). You hold your mush. Wasn’t 
he the greatest man at all of the courts in England — 
_ with all the lords, ladies, dukes and viscounts spraw- 
ling round his feet, calling him the wonder of won- 
‘ ers — and well you know it, too. 
— 81 — 
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Brppy: Ah! The onde of won 
me of the time he killed old Partridge, ° 
Begob ! Whatever you say, that was a good 01 
was the old astrologer running about, crying — 
alive, and npbaee would believe him.. - Well! Yc 
had to laugh. be 

Mrs. Kate: (/s now drunk, working her voice up): 


‘** As I stroll the city oft I 

“ See a building large and lofty om 
«* Not a bow-shot from the College q 
‘** But half the world from sense and ake 


Motuer : (Contemptuously). The steam is rising up i 
her. Is it drunk ye are ? 

Mrs. Kate: ’Suppose you wouldn’t know how oy, 
but if it’s drunk I am, itself, I am aware of the ol 
guff you ‘re giving out... These up-to-date boys ch 
they’ ve all the wise heads but mark my words, the 
pair of yer, the old brazen ass, I calls him. 

MotTuerR: You old fool! Is that the way you tall 0 
the wisest man in the kingdom ; the only one who he 
the courage to stand up for a little people, the lik 
of us ? 

Mrs. Karte: Fool to you... and if it’s a fool I am, I 
be neck and neck with you in heaven — folly’s . 
lasting as wisdom... did yer ever hear that one ?... Ant 
fools ‘must have their food, Mrs. Cafferty, and it 
the like of him that does supply it. 

Mortuer: Ah! You shut up. 

Mrs. Kate: I will not, then! Come on, Biddy, till v 
drink a toast, (staggers up with glass) : Here’s to the 
perpetual adoration of the brazen ass—by the cho: 
en people. (Drinks : there is a noise on the stairs). 

Moruer : It was not an ass, you ignorant blasphemer 
it was a serpent. 

Mrs. Kare: Ah! What’s the odds, so long as he 
brazen, anyway ? (There isaknock on the door, a 
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- Open in the King’s name! ” Mrs. Caf- 
rly rises. A captain, with two soldiers, enters) 
APTAIN: Which of you women is... 

Mrs. Kate: (Interrupting). Ladies, please... 

APTAIN : Mrs. Cafferty ? 

Mortuer: (Coming forward). I am. What is it now ? 
Is it to be butchered we are ? Na 
‘CAPTAIN : (Drawing out a paper). | have a warrant here si 


for the writer of the Drapier letters ; and we ve receiv- hy 
ed information he’s hiding in this house... I’ve come ny 
to arrest him, so the sooner you hand him over the i 
better, understand. Ne 
Mortnuer : I don’t know where you got your information, Wi 
and false information it is too... I know nothing of it, 
now. PA) 
Captain : Come on... Hurry up... None of this kind of " 4 
rot! mn 
Moruer: Hurry up, is it ? Well, for certain it wasn’t i 


I who wrote them. (Stops'and looks round at Mrs. 
Kate). Ah, bedad, maybe it was herself who wrote 
them. She has a tongue like a rapier, sergeant, so 
she has. Is it you that’s been putting your sauce on ea 
to paper ? if 
Mrs. Kate: (Heavily). No-o-0, me trade’s not that of ay) 
a Drapier, even to suit you, Mrs. Cafferty. Se 
Motuer : (Pulling her hands on her hips). Ah! True for if 
yer — sure yer haven’t a couple of yards of broad- “on 
cloth to put on your old back — much less in a shop i 
window... (To officer). And that’s the truth I’m 
telling yer — and no lies in it. 
Captain : Enough of this... Here, Thompson, try that a 
door there. (Goes to centre door). iH 
Private THompson : It’s locked, Sir. Wh 
CapTaIn : Force it, then. Wie 
Morner: (Trying to hold Private Thompson). Don't 
__ you — don’t you — no, you don’t. i 
Captain : Hold her back, Smith. 
Private Tompson : Can’t open it, Sir. Nt 
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CAPTAIN : Then put a shot throtel cae eae 
smart. . 
Moruer : Don’t you — stop — stop. (Soldier fires ~ 
door is pushed epen with difficulty). Wy 
Private THompson: ’Ullo! ’Ullo! What’s this ? Gawd 
— there’s a girl ’ere, Sir. I think the bullet must have | 
it her, I do. 
Motuer : (Wildly). What’s that yer saying ? Where’s 
my child ? Give me my child. (Others crowding round 
the door). 
CAPTAIN: Let me in here... Let her go, Thompson... 
(Pointing to the right, within the back room)... What’s 
behind that door ? Hurry up, fellow. | 
Private THompson: (Calling back). There’s a stairs, 
sir. 
Caprain: Well! Get down it then... Here, Smith, you 
go down the front stairs. (Eait Smith, and the women 
go into back room. All bend over girl). Well! What's — 
wrong with her ? 1 
Bippy : Oh! She’s shot, sir... look at the blood. 
CAPTAIN: Well, it’s not my fault ! What did she stand } 
behind the door for ? Here, give me a hand till we 
see what’s wrong with her... Get that mattress off 
the bed, will you, and carry her into the next room 2 
Moruer: Oh! My child, my child, she’s dead. (Biddy@ 
brings mattress). 
Captain : (To Mother). Can’t you help us to lift her in- 
stead of wailing ? Here, get a hold of that corner. — 
(They carry her into middle of the stage on the mattress 5 — 
Mary-Bridget ts unconscious.) 
CAPTAIN : (Examining her). She’s hit all right. This is — 
a most unfortunate affair... (Turning). Someone had 
better go for the surgeon. (To Mrs. Kate). Here,’ | 
woman, you go. 
Mrs. Kate: (Stumping out). All right, sergeant. 
Bippy : (Putting pillow under Mary-Bridget's itead,. 
Oh! She’s bleeding very heavy, sir. 
CAPTAIN : (Drawing out his handkerchief). Put that to | 
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_ it — it’s clean, anyway... Who is this wench ? Do you 

let these rooms to her ? 

Mortuer : I don’t know... I know nothing... Ah ! 

_ Daughters is a bitter handful, sir... and she went her 
own way ; and that’s all in it, I suppose. But as to 
who comes up to see her — I don’t know, and never 
did — God help me. 

Caprain : Oh! I see. 

‘Tuompson : (Enters centre door). I’ve been down those 
stairs, sir, but I seen nobody and nuffin. I met Smith 
at the other door ; and he seen nuffin either. I think 
if there was anybody here he’d ’ave got away while 
this young woman was holding the door. But I met the 
patrol, sir, and told them to hold both ends of the 
street ; but he may have got into the square, for all 
we know. I suppose we’d better search the houses, 
hadn’t we ? 

Caprain: Yes, I suppose it’s the only thing to do. 
(Rises to go — to women): Well, I must go now... 
but Ill call back to see her when she comes to her 
senses. 

Smirx : (Outside). Mr. Hargreaves. 

CapTrain: Yes, Smith, I’m coming. (To women). She'll 
be all right, you'll see. (Exit right door). 

Moruer: Oh, me poor little girl. She’s bleeding from 
the chest, sir, she’s bleeding from the chest. 

Biwpy: (pouring water into a basin and taking tt over). 
Hadn’t we better wash the wound out for her ? Be 
holding this candle for me, will yer? 

Mortuer : (Waving about candle). Ah! What have I done 
to deserve this ? Ah! What wrong have we done to 
be punished like this ? (To Biddy). What wrong have 
me done — I’m asking yer — what wrong — what 
wrong ? ; 

Bippy: Ah! Hold yer whist... She’s going to wake, 
look now, she’s stirring. 

Mary-Brivcet : Oh! Me head is hurting me. Mary and 
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4 , 
Joseph, what’s on me at all? Oh! (Drops back ¢ 
pillows). a 
Mortuer : (Coming éo her senses, and taking up a rag). 
Soak that, Biddy, till I put a press on her forehead... 
ii (Biddy dips rag in basin and returns with it dripping ; — 
hy, Mother wrings it and ties it on). Don’t worry, the doc- 
an tor is coming, child !. (A few seconds silence). \ 
i Mary-BrinceEt : (As tf out of herself). Mother... Mother. — 
MorueEr: Yes, child. ; 
i Mary-BripGer: Did ye ever hear tell of one Sheba, — 
; Mother, who for the love of Solomon — a king — — 
, lifted her eyes... Isn’t that lovely reading... (Remain- — 
ing quiet a moment, then turning aside as in a fret). 
Aye! and cared for him, I suppose... and sorrow — 
much good did it do her! (With a touch of asperity). — 
She was an unfortunate — belonged to the unfortu- — 
nate class, as they say... (Stops. A little impish). You — 
never know; Mother doesn’t know; Biddy doesn’t — 
know... and the soldiers didn’t know... (Stops). I~ 
know, though! ! but that’s a secret... (becoming weak- — 
er) still, sorrow and all secrets have left... q 
Bippy : What’s the child saying at all ? (Mother groans) © 
Mary-BripGer: (With revolt in her voice). And if we — 
were one, what’s in it? As Eileen Fitzpatrick was 
saying last night... ‘* only the Man Above knows | 
what burden we undertook, and we entering this 
slum of a world — Weighing us down like an old ~ 
trull’s head-dress... Fine and easy it is for some to be ~ 
skipping in the muck... but they forget there’s others — 
who can’t take a step, and they’re stifled with the — 
weight that is against them. (Becoming weaker). ‘* A — 
mystery it is ’’, says she, ‘“‘ a sacred mystery. ” § 
(Faints). ; 
Bippy: (Going over to Mary-Bridget). The fever is— 
heavy on her, I’m thinking. . 
Mary-Brincet: (Suddenly and with vigour). Mother 

— Mother — Is the doctor coming ? 

Moruer: Sure, he may be here any moment now. 
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y-BripGEeT: Well!... if that’s so... I'll tell you 
something then. (Emphasis). Grand name and all... 
he was the unhappiest creature I ever knew... Aye ! 
the loneliest of beings : “* And do you know why no 
» one can bear with you? ”’ says I to him, “ it’s 
because you’re so full of pride, and a prideful man 
has no friends. Begob ! you’re as proud as Solomon ”’, 
says I to him like that... And yet what weight had 
he the bearing of, I wonder... (More softly) Ah! I 
had great compassion for him, so I had... and he 
used to listen to me with all his ears open... wasn’t 
that a queer one ? ‘* Become like one of us, ”’ says 
Ito him, ‘‘ who’ve room for neither pride nor scorn, 
for aren't we all strugglers and sinners in this parish 
— but the proud man is all shut up. ” (The mother 
gets up quietly, and re-damps the bandage). ‘* Sink 
your heart, ” says I, ‘* and all the life of the world 
will tip into it. Why, sometimes every voice calling 
and answering does seem to be me own — and every 
little feeling does come running into me heart — till 
a kind of great softness falls over all even on the 
foolish whisperings of the boys and girls in the dark 
corners. (Looking up). Oh! How can I tell you !. Itis 
like standing in the middle of a warm night; aye, 
till you feel a part of a great, lovely Body — warm as 
your own blood it is and hazy like a streak of 
stars. (As though talking to some one). But to be war- 
ring against your own kind, the way you do be, is to 
bring disease into that Body. ”’... ‘“* Ah! Begob ”, 
says he, “ you’re a great little philosopher " — 


looking at me yer know. “ Ah! great, ”’ says I, 
“* sure weren't we all great once ; great aye and 


had bracelets and crowns and robes, and all manner 
of geegars, like any old prince or queen you'd see in 
the foreign east... (Puts hand to her head)... but I 
don’t know what’s on us at all, down here... we're 
drugged ; or have drink taken; or potions on us; 
or a sickness or something, that makes us heavy and 
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stupid, the way we do be... But I aor t think we we 
always like this — living in slums the way we 
** Oh ! Bedad once, maybe, I was as proud as you a 
says I, quizzing him like, “ but now, faith, I’m al l 
draped in tatters ; and not me clothes alone but me 
senses and understandings. * * (Getting weaker). God 
help us all... and we’re all in rags... all of us. (Her head 
drops — then struggling). Oh! If we could only throw 
off this old heaviness of us... (Falling back she faints), 
Brippy : She’s a devil at divinity, Mrs. Cafferty. She has. 
the old pope beat! 4 
Mary-BripGET : (After some seconds, suddenly and viol- 
ently). Mother — Mother ; is the doctor coming ?— 
(Steps are heard). " 
MotuER: Maybe this is he now. See who it is Biddy ? 
(Biddy goes to the door; a man in a servant's livery — 
enters). " 
Bippy : (Dumbfounded). Pon me soul! Its you, Robert 
Blakeley, yer dark-dyed villian, yer. . 
R. BLaAKevtey: (Trying to pierce the darkness). Is it 
true what I’m after hearing that Mary-Bridget 1S 
hurted. 
Bippy: The Dean’s servant, bejay! Is it you that’s 
been meddling with the young girl’s imagination, © 
is it, filling it with devilment ? Well, come now and © 
look at your handiwork... She’s after been shot by — 
the red-coats looking for your master. And there she — 
is now dying with the life blood slipping out of her. — 
R. BLAKELEY: (In a subdued tone). If she does it will — 
drive him out of his senses altogether — God help him. — 
Mary-Brincet : Dont mind them I’m saying. (Beckon- — 
ing) Come here ! Come here ! There’s something — 
I want to tell you. Lean down till I whisper to you! © 
(With her right arm over his shoulder she whispers some-— 
thing into his ear)... Now go quick I’m telling yer... — 
(He turns to go, but hesitates) Go before they come ~ 
back, I’m telling yer (Ezit Blakeley). a 
Mary-Bripvcet: (Intensely) So he, Hie was forgetting : 
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(Proud ly) Well, it was I who made him write those 
. letters. .. He was beginning to understand, I tell 


as he, ahd Beoinning to ive us, was he... 


you... I would have made him love us, and he would 
have changed the face of the whole nation ! butit’s too 
late now... Mary Cafferty, it is, on the 17th instant 
at her residence... may she rest in peace... Yes, he 
made her suffer too... Stella called her. Well, he can 
marry her now. I say it so Ido... Isay it... Oh, look, 
look at the great golden bubble... Its breaking, its 
breaking. Mother... Mother.. the doctor's come... 
Oh! I’m cured. (She dies. The women start to keen). 
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The books on modern painting are so vague as to the 
origin of Cubism that we are reproducing the first ** Cu- — 
bist”? painting and on the opposite page a photograph — 
of the small Spanish village in which Picasso was staying — 
at the time he conceived the idea which has influenced — 
all painting since. i 

Miss Gertrude Stein added this painting to her collec- — 
tion at once and the majority of critics a scant ten years — 
ago decided that Picasso had lost his mind and Miss Stein — 
her taste. Her reply was that the painting was ‘ practi- — 
cally photographic. ” 7 

It seems hardly possible that today this painting could — 
have startled anyone or that any discriminating person 
could have failed to grasp the profound aesthetic idea 
behind it. The forms may be traced to the objects which — 
suggested them. Some of them have been enlarged or dimi- _ 
nished, others turned at right angles to their original — 
position. The earth and sky, so often left as uninteresting — 
and deserted tracts, are broken up into complementary — 
parts and have a real function in the composition. The — 
space between objects is given volume and reality. The old — 
idea of starting at the foreground and painting backwards — 
until the canvas ran out, and the then newer idea, origina- 
ting perhaps with Daumier, of starting at the last row of — 
seats and painting forward as far as the orchestra pit, was _ 
abandoned once for all. J 

The photograph and the painting, side by side, illus- — 
trate the difference between nature and art, between copy- — 
ing and arrangement. They also dispell the notion that 
Cubist paintings are made up entirely of angles, since the — 
spherical shape of the hill, the drop at the left and the — 
curve of the horizon, is so much more evident in the — 
painting. a 
| A © ei! 5 
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FROM: TO CELEBRATE A CHILDHOOD 


* Kine Licut’s SETTLEMENTS ”’ 


Palms... ! 

They bathed you in green-leaf-water ; and the water 
was also green with sun; and your mother’s maid ser- 
vants, big gleaming girls, moved their warm legs near 
you, and you were trembling... 

(I speak now of a high state among the dresses in 
the reign of whirling clarities.) 


Palms ! and the sweetness 

of an old age of roots... ! The earth 

in those days longed to be deafer, and the sky deeper, 
where over-large trees, weary of an obscure design, 
entered into an inextricable pact... 

(1 had this dream with the idea of a sure stay amid 
the enthusiastic canvases.) 


And the high 

crooked roots celebrated 

the wandering of prodigious roads, the invention of 
vaults and naves. ‘ 

and then the light, pregnant with the purest exploits, 
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inaugurated the white en whi th 
a shadowless body... i 
(I am speaking ofa high state, long ago beue on mer 
and their daughters, when they chewed such a lea 


i At that time men had 

graver mouths, women slower arms ; oe 
in those days, big taciturn animals, having lived — on 

roots like ourselves, became ennobled ; ey ms 
and eye-lids rose longer upon more shadow... 7 
(1 have had this dream ; it has consumed us without 

relics.) 


II 


And my mother’s maid servants, big gleaming girls... 
And our fabulous eyé-lids... O 
clarities ! 0 boons ! q 
Naming each thing, I said that it was big, naming each : 
animal that it was beautiful and kind. 4 
O my largest 
most voracious flowers, amid the red leaf, devouring 
all my loveliest 
green insects! The clusters of flowers in the garden. 
smelled of the family grave-yard. And a very little sister 
was dead: I had her sweet-scented mahogany coffin” 
between the mirrors of three rooms. And no one was_ 
to kill the humming-bird with a pebble... But the — 
earth bowed down in our games as does the maid- 
servant, q 
she who has a right to a chair, if we stay in-doors. 
Vegetable fervors, o clarities, o boons !.. 4 
Then those flies, those strange flies, towards the last. 
terrace of the garden, that were as if the light had 
been singing ! 
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llow nurse tad to wipe from the corner of my eyes. 
The black sorcerer grew sententious during services : 
‘ The world is like a canoe that, whirling and peri 
Penows no longer, if the wind meant to laugh or to cry.. 
And at once my eyes tried to paint 

a world rocked between sparkling waters, recognized 

the smooth mast of the weather-vane shafts, the top 

masthead under the leaves, the main-booms and the 
_yardarms and the foreshrouds of bindweed, 

where the too large flowers 

ended in parrot cries. 


IV 


And everything was but reigns and confines of gleams. 
And the herds went up, the cows smelled of cane-syrup... 
Let my limbs grow 

and be heavy, nourished with age !'I remember the 
tears 

of a day too beautiful in too much horror, in too much 
horror !... of a white sky, o silence ! that flared like a 
fevered look... I weep, o how I 

weep, in the hollow of sweet old hands... 

Oh! it is a pure sobbing loath to be relieved, oh ! itis 
nothing else, and it already lulls my brow like a large 
morning star. 


.. How lovely, how pale your mother was 
when she loomed tall and weary, with bending down, 
and fastened your heavy straw or sun hat trimmed 
with a double leaf of siguines, 
and when, piercing a dream devoted to shadows, the 
shimmer of the muslin 


_ flooded your slumber ! 
a 

: 

q 


.. My nurse was a mestizo and smelled of the 
BETIS 
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castor oil plant, always I saw there were pearls of glis- 
tening sweat on her forehead, around her eyes — and - 
her mouth, so warm, had the taste of rose apples, in the 
river, before noon. s 

.-- But of the yellowing grandmother 

who knew so well how to cure mosquito stings, 

I will say that she is beautiful who has white stockings, — 
and when the gentle flower of fire comes through the 
shutter towards your long ivory 

eye-lids. 


... And I did not know all Their voices, and I did not 
know all the women, all the men serving in the high 
frame 

dwelling ; but for a long time I shall remember 

soundless faces, the color of papaye and boredom, 
standing still behind our chairs like dead stars. 


V 


... O! I have good cause for praise ! 

My brow beneath yellow hands, 

my brow, do you remember the sweats in the night, 

the vain midnight of fever and a cistern’s taste ? 

and flowers of blue dawn dancing on the creeks of 
morning 

and the noon hour more sonorous than a mosquito, 
and the arrows hurled over the sea of colors... ? 


O I have good cause ! o I have good cause for praise ! 

In the harbor there were high music boats. There 
were promontories of log-wood; fruits of exploding 
woods... What have they done with the high music 
boats that were in the harbor ? 


Palms... ! Then 
SOR ea 
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d haunted by invisible depar- 


rising in tiers like a sky above orchards, 

- gorged itself with golden fruits, violet fish and birds. 
More affable scents opening to the most gorgeous 
hill-tops, 

- seattered the rumor of this breath of another age, 
and that merely through the artifice of the cinnamon 3 
tree in my father’s garden — 0 shams ! By 


glorious with scales and armors, a clouded world n 
was in delirium. i 
_ (... O [have good cause for praise ! O generous fable, a 


o table of abundance !) 


VI i 


Palms ! 
and on the creaking house so many lances of flame ! 


» .... The voices were a luminous whir to leeward... 
_ My father’s studious bark brought in large white faces : 
probably nothing but tousled Angels; or else robust 
men dressed in beautiful cloth, with caps of alder ‘ 
~ (like my father who was noble and decorous). 


_... For mornings, on the pale fields of the nude h 
Water, along the West, I have seen Princes and their 

_ Sons-in-Law walking, men of high rank, all well dressed , 

and silent, because the sea before noon is’a Sunday 

_ where slumber has taken the body of a God folding his ? 
_ legs. : | 


And torches, at noon, were lifted for my flights. 

And I believe that Arches, Halls of ebony and tin, 
were lighted each evening while dreaming of volcanoes, 
at the hour when our hands were joined before the 
idol with the gala dress. 
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of an old age of roots... ! The puff of tl 

the wood-pigeons and the escaped cat 
bored into the bitter foliage where in 

of an evening scented like the Deluge, i 

the pink and green moons hung ae mangroves, q 


* 
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. And so my Uncles talked in low voices with hy 
mother. They had tied their horses to the gate. And ' 
House endured beneath the plumed trees. 
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FROM : EULOGIES 


t 
_ The meats broil in the full wind, the gravies thicken 
and the smoke goes down the steep road and catches 
the walker. 
_ Then the Dreamer with the sullied cheeks 
emerges 
_ from out an old dream streaked with violence, guile 
and shimmer, 
and decorated with perspiration, goes down towards 
the smell of the 
meat 
- like a woman who trails: her scarfs, all her linen 
and her loosened hair. 


II 


I loved a horse — which was it ? — he looked me well 
n the face, from underneath his forelock. 

The living holes of his nostrils were two lovely things 
0 see — with that living hole swelling above each eye. 
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THE WALL 


Before you is the piece of the wall to conjure the circle 
df your dream. 
But the image utters its ery. q 
With your head against an ear of the fat arm-chair, 
you test your teeth with your tongue : the taste of fa 
and gravies infests your gums. q 
And you dream of the pure clouds on your island, 
when the green dawn grows lucid in the heart of mystery 
ious waters. 
. It is the sweat of the saps in exile, the bitter ooze e 

of pod plants, the acrid insinuation of pulpy mangroves 
and the acid happiness of a black substance in the husks 
It is the tawny honey of ants in the galleries of the 
dead tree. a 
It is a taste of green fruit, that causes the dawn which 
you drink to turn sour; the milky air made rich by 
the salt of the trade winds.. 
Joy! o joy liberated in the heights of the sky ! The 
pure linen gleams, the invisible courtyards are sown 
in pasture, and the green delights of the soil dress their 
hair in the century of a long day... q 
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THE TOWN 


Slate covers their roofs, or else tiles on which 
mosses vegetate. 

Their breaths overflow into the canal of the chim- 
neys. 

Grease ! 

Odor of busy men, as though froma mawquish slaugh- 
ter-house | acid bodies of women beneath their skirts ! 

O Town upon the sky ! 
Grease! breaths inhaled again, and the smoke of a 
very doubtful people — for every city girdles filth. 

Upon the skylight of the stall — upon the garbage 
cans of the asylum — upon the smell of blue wine 


in the sailors’ quarter — upon the fountain sobbing - 


in the court-yard of the police station — upon the statues 


‘of aged stone and upon vagabond dogs — upon | 


the little child whistling, and the beggar whose cheeks 
tremble in the ho low of his jaws, 

upon the sick cat with three folds in her forehead, 
the evening sinks in the smoke of men... 

_ — The Town with its river flows to the sea like an 
abscess. — 
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Crusoe ! in this evening near your Island, the appr 
ing sky will praise the sea, and the silence will multip 
the shout of the solitary stars. 

Draw the curtains ; do not make a light : 


It is evening on your Island and nearby, here and 
there, in every place where the faultless bowl of the sea 
assumes its roundness; it is an evening the color of 
eye-lids, upon the roads woven of sky and sea. : 

Everything is salty, everything is slimy and heavy | 
like the life of plasmata. 

The bird rocks in its feathers, in an oily dream ; the 
hollow fruit, deaf with insects, falls into the water of the 4 
creeks, digging its noise. i 

The island goes to sleep in the circus of vast waters — 
washed by the warm currents and fat milk weeds, in — 
the frequenting of sumptuous ooze. j 

Beneath the mangrove trees propagating it, the fish, q 
slow in the slime, sent out bubbles from their flat heads ;_ 
and others that are sluggish and flecked like reptiles, — 
are on the watch. — The slime is fecundated — Listen — 
to the sunken creatures in their shells — On a bit 
of green sky there is a fugitive smoke which is the min- 
gled flight of the mosquitoes — The crickets under the 
leaves call softly — And other creatures that are gentle 
and watchful of the evening sing a song purer than the 
annunciation of rain: it is the deglutition of two pearls 
swelling their yellow throats... : 

Crying of whirling and luminous waters ! : 

Corollas, lips of moire : mourning rising and spread-— 
ing! They are large flowers, moving and travelling, — 
flowers living forever, and that will always grow — 
throughout the world... 


d not a ay ddg Pian far away to indicate a 
- to indicate a hut and the evening smoke and the 
th ree black stones under the smell of red pepper. We 
- But the bats cut the mellow evening in two with , 
little cries. 

Joy! 0 joy loosened in the heights of the sky! 
.,. Crusoe ! you are here! and your face is offered to | 
the signs of the night, like a downturned palm. 

e 

» Translated from the French 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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FROM: THE PREFACE TO A FUTURE BOOK 


Be a ae a Raat ae 


With a stern regard I shall hold at bay the fierce — 
revolt of the Troppmanns, the Napoleon Firsts, the 
Papavoines, the Byrons, the Victor Noirs, and the Char- _ 
lotte Cordays. With a simple gesture I sweep aside 
these great criminals whose titles are so various. — 
With a certain remissness I ask: who, do they think, — 
is fooled ? Hobbies of the prison-house ! Soap-bubbles ! — 
Thinskinned marionettes! Frayed strings! Let them — 
approach, these Konrads, these Manfreds, these Laras, — 
these sailors who resemble the Corsair, these Mephisto-— 
pheli, these Werthers, these Don Juans, these Fausts, — 
these Iagos, these Rodins, these Caligulas, these Cains, 4 
these Iridions, these shrews in imitation of Colomba, 4 
these Ahrimanes, these Manichean divinities, besmeared — 
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b ains, who let the b 
e sacred pagodas of Hindustan; the serpent, the 
toad and the crocodile, divinities of ancient Egypt 
considered as abnormal; the sorcerers and the demon 
powers of the Middle Ages, the Prometheuses, the 
Titans of mythology struck by the thunderbolt of 
_ Jupiter, the wicked gods vomited by the primitive 
imagination of barbarians — all the clamoring list of card- 
board devils — ‘et them approach ! Certain of subjug- 
ating all these, I seize the lash of indignation and in- 

tensity which weighs heavily in my hand and firm of 

foot and sure of conquering I await the oncoming parade. 


lood of their victims ferme 


Translated from the French 
by Harry CRrossBy. 
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THE REVOLUTION 
OF LANGUAGE AND JAMES JOYCE 


by EUGENE JOLAS 


The word presents the metaphysical problem today. 
When the beginnings of the twentieth century are seen 
in perspective, it will be found that the disintegration 
ot words and their subsequent reconstruction on other 
planes constitute some of the most important phenomena 
of our age. The traditional meaning of words is being 
subverted, and a panic seizes the upholders of the norm 
as they contemplate the process of destruction that 
opens up heretofore undreamed-of possibilities of expres- 
sion. 


In considering the vast panorama of the written word 
today, one is struck with the sensation of its endless 
and monotonous repetitiousness. Words in modern 
literature are being set side by side in the same banal 
fashion as in preceding decades, and the inadequacy 
of worn-out verbal patterns for our more sensitized 
nervous system seems to have struck only a small minor- 
ity. The discoveries of the subconscious by medical 
‘pioneers as a new field for magical explorations and 
-comprehensions should have made it apparent that the 
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instrument of language in its archaic condition. 
longer be used. Modern life with its changed m 5 
and transmuted concepts of beauty makes it imperative — 
that words be giver a new composition and relation- — 
ship. 4 

It is in the new work of James Joyce, the first book — 
of which has been published serially in transition, that this — 
revolutionary tendency is developed ‘toits ultimate de- — 
gree, thus confounding those timid minds who regard — 
the English language as a static thing, sacrosanct in 
its position, and dogmatically defended by a crumbling | 
hierarchy of philologists and pedagogues. Words have 
undergone organic changes throughout the centuries. 
It was usually the people who, impelled by their econom- 
ic or political lives, created the new vocabularies. 
The vates, or poetic seer, frequently minted current 
expressions into ‘a linguistic whole. Jame Joyce, whose 
love of words and whose mastery of them has been demon- 
strated in huge creations, should not be denied the same 
privilege as the people themselves hold. He has used 
this privilege, and an avalanche of jeers and indifference 
has greeted him. 


While Mr. Joyce, beginning with Ulysses, and in his — 
still unnamed novel, was occupied in exploding the 
antique logic of words, analogous experiments were — 
being made in other countries. In order to give language 
a more modern elasticity, to give words a more com- 
pressed meaning through disassociation from their ac- 
customed ‘connections, and to liberate the imagination 
with primitivistic conceptions ef verbs and nouns, a 
few scattered poets deliberately worked in the Jabora- 
tories of their various languages along new lines. b 

Léon-Paul Fargue in his prose poems creates astonish- a 
ing neologisms, although retaining in a large measure 
the ‘classical purity of French. He slashes syllables, — 
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) es them from one word to the subsequent 
word, ‘builds new words from root vocables and intro- 
duces thus an element entirely unknown before in 
‘rench literature. The large place he leaves to the dream 
ss a means for verbal decomposition makes his work 
nique among contemporary French writers. 


The revolution of the surrealistes who destroyed com- 
pletely the old relationship between words and thought 
remains of immense significance. A different association 
of words on planes of the spirit makes it possible for 
these poets to create a universe of a beauty the existence 
of which was never suspected before. Michel Leiris, 
in ‘his ‘experimental glossaries, departs radically from 
academic ideas and presents us with a vocabulary of 
iconoclastic proportions. Andre Breton, demoralizing 
the old psychic processes by the destruction of logic, 
discovered a world of magic in the study of the dream 
via the Freudian explorations into the subconscious 
strata and the automatic expression of interior currents. 


Miss Gertrude Stein attempts to find a mysticism of 
the word by the process of thought thinking itself. 
In structurally spontaneous compositions in which 
words are grouped rhythmically she succeeds in giving 

us her mathematics of the word, clear, primitive and 
beautiful. In her latest work this compression is of the 
utmost power. 


Verbal deformations have been attempted by Ger- 
man poets, notably August Stramm and Hans Arp. 
Stramm limited himself to the problem of taking nouns 
and re-creating them as verbs and adjectives. Arp, 
more ironic, played havoe with the lyric mind by in- 
venting word combinations set against a fantastic 
ideology. Certain others went so far as to reproduce 
“merely gestures by word symbols, which, however, often 
remained sound paroxysms. 
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Very little can be said for the futuristic theory 
** words in liberty. ’’ It did not solve the problem c 
words, since it ignored the psychic contents of poetry 


¥ th 


y 
Because a work of art is a vision expressed through 
rythm, Marinetti’s idea, insisting on movement as the 
sole basis of expression, remains abortive. 


James Joyce has independently found his solution. 
rs The texture of his neologies is based on a huge synthesis, 
; and there is an artistic logic back of every verbal in- 
: novation. The English language, because of its universa- 
lity, seems particularly fitted for a re-birth along the 
lines Mr. Joyce has envisaged. Those who have heard 
| Mr. Joyce read aloud sections from Work in Progress 
now being published in transition know the immense 
rhythmic beauty of his word technique. It has a musical 
‘ flow that flatters the ear, that has the organic structure 
iy of works of nature, that opens up the Hegelian world 
of the ** higher synthesis. ” The rhythmic association 
of his words is beautiful, because every vowel and every 
consonant formed by his ear is painstakingly transmit 
ted. q 


“4 Audibility as a factor in prose has always been of 
secondary importance in the history of literature. In 
‘ the new work of Mr. Joyce, this element should be consi- 
f dered as of primary importance. Reading aloud the 
following excerpt from the instalment in transition 
No. 6 will give an excellent idea of this. . 


“ If you met on the binge a poor acheseyeld from 
Ailing, when the tune of this tremble shook shimmy on 
shin, while his countrary raged in the weak of his wail- 
ing, like a rugilaut pugilant Lyon O’Lynn; if he maun: 
dered in misliness, plaining his plight or, played fox 
- and lice, pricking and dropping hips teeth, or wringing 
his handcuffs for peace, the blind blighter, praying 
i Dieuf and Dumb Nostrums foh thomethinks to eath; 
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if he weapt, while he leapt and guffalled quith a quhim- 
per, made cold blood a blue mundy and no bones wit- 
hout flech, taking kiss, kake or kick with a suck, sigh 
or simper, a diffle to larn and a dibble to lech; if the 
fain shinner pegged you to shave his immartial, wee 
skillmustered shoul with his ooh, hoodoodoo ! brooking 
win that to wiles, woemaid sin he was partial, we don’t 
think, Jones, we'd care to this evening, would you ? ”’ 


The root of this evolution can be traced to Ulysses. 
There Mr. Joyce contemplated already the disintegra- 
tion of words. There he developed a very sensitive me- 
dium for the expression of his vision. In the interior 
monologue words became disjointed from their tradi- 
tional arrangements, and throughout the book the 
attempt to give them new timbres is apparent. 


James Joyce gives his words odors and sounds that 
the conventional standard does not know. In his super- 
temporal and multispatial composition, language is 
born anew before our-eyes. Each chapter has an internal 
rhythm differentiated in proportion to the contents. 
The words are compressed into stark, blasting accents. 
They have the tempo of immense rivers flowing to the 
sea. Nothing that the world of appearance shows seems 
to interest him, except in relation to the huge philosophic 
and linguistic pattern he has undertaken to create. A 
modern mythology is being evolved against the curtain 
of the past, and a plane of infinity emerges. The human 
being across his words becomes the passive agent of 
some strange and inescapable destiny. 


His word formations and deformations spring from 
more than a dozen foreign languages. Taking as_ his 
physical background the languages spoken in the British 
Empire, past and present, (Afrikaans — Dutch in 
South-Africa ; Freneh in Canada etc) Mr. Joyce has 
created a language of a new richness and power to express 
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the new sense of time and space he wishes to ; 
Everything that the student of languages could lea 
is being used to create this amazing flexibility of expres- 
sion. Even modern Ameriean, so fertile in anarchic 
properties, has been used by him. The spontaneous 
flux of his style is aided by his idea to disregard the — 
norms of orthodox syntax. His construetion of sentences — 
follows a psychological logic rather than a mathematical — 
one, but this destruction of the usual sequences occurs 
only where the particular substance requires it. 


Take, for instance the sentence: “ This is the wixy 
old Willingdone picket up the half of the three-foiled — 
hat of ipoleum fromoud of the bluddlefilth ”. The — 
evocative quality of the neologism ‘“ bluddlefilth ” | 
cannot be missed. We have here the word “ blood ”’, 
the effect of blood on the ground and the entire word 
* battlefield. ’? In the dialogue between Jute and Mutt, 
we have such words as: ‘* meldundleize ’’, a German — 
association of two adjectives. taken over into English 
sounds from the opening of Isolde’s “ Liebestod ”. 
The expression ‘ thonthorstrok ” takes up the | 
root idea of Thor. He takes a French word ‘ cons- — 
tater ”’ and transmutes it into an English word. The — 
deformations ‘‘ shoutmost shoviality ’’ and “ woebe- — 
canned and packt away ” are of a humor that only — 
a confirmed misauthrope could withstand. Sometimes — 
the humor is enhanced by a curious syntactical inno- — 
vation: ‘ and, er, constated that one had on him the 
melton disturbed, and wider he might that zurichschi- — 
cken other he would one monkey’s. damages become ”’ 


Vico’s New Science gave Mr. Joyce the philosophic 
impetus for his work. Vico, a seventeenth century 
Italian philosopher, was ressuscitated in modern times 
by Michelet, Auerbach and Croce. A man of collossal — 
knowledge, he approached the analysis of history from 
& universalist standpoint, fought the rationalistie ideas — 
of Deseartes, and concluded that there is an eternal 
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ecurrance of civilizations which he divides into three 
phases : the age of the gods, the age of the heroes, and 
_ the age of man. 


It is in Vico’s concept that the divine and heroic 
ages were poetic ages that the root of his linguistic 
analysis lies. Before the prosaic language there was the 
rythmic one, before the rational or epistolary language 
there were gestures and metaphors. A modern scientist, 
the French Jesuit, Marcel Jousse, has recently publish- 
ed a book in which he traces a similar pan-ethnic 
origin of language. He finds it in rythm and gesture 
with all the nations of the earth. 


In his epic work, Mr. Joyce takes into consideration 
this common nature of linguistic origins. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that he should try to organize 
this idea by the creation of a polyglot form of expression. 
Whirling together the various languages, Mr. Joyce, 
whose universal knowledge includes that of many 
foreign tongues, creates a verbal dreamland of abstrac- 
tion that may well be the language of the future. In 
this evolution, Mr. Joyce continues to be the master 
of form he has revealed himself to be from the very 
beginning, and although the problem of expressing 
his vision holds an important position in his present 
orientation, his work is organized on a scale that seems 
to have few analogies in literature. 


In reading Work in Progress, let us not forgot that 
it is a joyous creation. The universe, through these 
newly minted words, these grotesque and striking dis- 
sociations, these rhythms and timbres, appears flooded 
with laughter. The eternal flux of time through space 
is exteriorized with the humor of an insurgent mind.’ 
He moves by a sequence that inheres in the form itself. 
He has his focus ona scheme of sounds that deviates from 
the norm merely because we have not yet had the 
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courage to get out of the beaten . 
worth while for some of the critics who persist nb 
this work to clear their minds of the prejud 
have, and follow with greater willingness the story 
of H. C. Earwicker across the acrid, lyric, jubilant words 
that express James Joyce’s idea of life and its complex- 


ities. 
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THE INDIAN IN ENGLISH 


by YVOR WINTERS 


The Path on the Rainbow : An Anthology of Songs and 
Chants from the Indians of North America, edited by 
George W. Cronyn. Boni and Liveright. 1918. 


American Indian Love Lyrics and Other Verse, selected 
by Nellie Barnes. The MacMillan Co., 1925. 


Of these two anthologies the former is by all odds the 
better and larger selection, despite its being saddled 
with a_ section of ‘ interpretations ’’. The latter, 
though containing very few pieces of any interest not 
to be found in the earlier volume, contains a certain 
amount of interesting information regarding Indian 
rhythms, as well as a bibliography for which the layman 
is grateful. There should be more written on the sub- 
ject of Indian rhythms, and some of the translators 
should make a clean breast of the extent to which they 
were or were not influenced in their choice of verse forms 
by the work of the Others and Imagist poets, who were 
very much on the scene about ten years ago. The typo- 
graphy often makes one a little suspicious : nevertheless, 
the rhythm of these translations is fairly constant in its 
general tendencies and is not very close to the free verse 
movements of American poets,— it is an un-English 
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something | of a stunt. If my reader will endear to. 
translate a Spanish romance into French or English, — 
he may see what I mean. The typography of these trans- | 
lators is almost invariably fundamental to the rhythm — Dp: 
they produce, and the similarity of rhythm achieved by ~ 
a large number of independant workers leads one to — 


accept it as pretty accurate. Furthermore, it does sound — 


like the dance music. The Indian music is often elabo-_ 
rate, and is remote from our European music, and Iam | 
not musician enough to analyze it. The beats, however, — 
are curious: there are points in certain dances where ~ 
one has the feeling that the sound of the drum is being f 
produced by drawing the stick away from the drumhead ~ 
instead of by the act of striking it, and by drawing ity ; 
away with considerable effort. It is probably a semi- — 
hypnoctic effect of some of the stranger changes in 
rhythm which occur. One might describe the rhythm of — 
the translations as being a rhythm based in a consider-_ 
able degree on suspension of beats and on varying sus- — 
pensions. If the reader will purchase the Victor record | 
called, I believe, Pueblo Indian Dance Music (the two — 
songs are or were mislabeled, but are authentic) he may 
be moved to accept the translators with less suspicion, | 
Frances Densmore, in her versions of the Chippewa — 
(or Ojibway) songs, has, it seems to me, accomplished — 
something far more beautiful than any of the versions of 
Japanese “Lyrics that have been made in recent years. | 
These poems, so minute in appearance, shrill as the voice — 
of a gnat dying out past the ear, are among the most — 
endlessly fascinating poems of my experience. Whang 
they accomplish is beyond analysis. Thus : . 


The sound is fading away 
It is of five sounds 4 

freedom 4 
The sound is fading away aM 
It is of five sounds 
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Pe Or he exceedingly lovely and often-quoted Song of 
As my eyes 

search 

the prairie 

I feel the summer in the spring. 


In Mr James Mooney’s versions of the songs of the 
Ghost-Dance Religion, we find the following stanzas” 
from a Paiute song : 


Fog! Fog! 
Lightning! Lightning ! 
Whirlwind ! Whirlwind ! 


Whirlwind! Whirlwind ! 
The snowy earth comes gliding, the snowy 
earth comes gliding. 


And in Mr Frank Russel’s Pima Songs are also some 
of the most beautiful things in either collection — for 
instance : 


Many people have gathered together, 
And I am ready to start in the race, 

And the swallow with beating wings 
Cools me in readiness for the word. 


Far in the west stands the Black mountain 
Around which our racers ran at noon. 
Who is this man running with me, 
The shadow of whose hands I see ? 


And the Pima animal songs, though so minute in 
their evident import (one often suspects some unob- 
vious religious import behind them) are amusing and 
curious in their exactness. The Wintu Songs of Spirits, 
ranslated by Jeremiah Curtin, are almost as tremen- 
dous as Blake: | 
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The circuit of the earth which you see, 

The scattering of the stars in the sky which you 
see, 

All that is the place for my hair. 


a 
9 


The finest of the Navajo translations — and they are ( 
probably the greatest Indian poetry that we possess in 
English — are by Washington Matthews, though a 
few fine things were done by the late Natalie Curtis 
Burlin, notably the Hunting Song, to be found in both 
anthologies. Here is the Magpie Song by Matthews : 


The Magpie! The Magpie! Here underneath 
In the white of his wings are the footsteps 

of morning. 
It dawns ! It dawns ! 


And I quote also his version of the First Song of 
Dawn Boy : . 


Where my kindred dwell 
There I wander, 
The Red Rock House, 
There I wander. 
Where dark kethawns are at the doorway, 
There I wander. 
With the pollen of dawn upon myftrail, 
There I wander. 
Going around with it, 
There I wander. 
Taking another, I depart‘with it. 
With it I wander. 
In the house of long life, 
There I wander. 
In the house of happiness, 
There I wander. 
Beauty before me, 
With it I wander. 
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- Beauty behind me, 
With it I wander. 
Beauty below me, 

With it I wander. 
Beauty above me, 

With it I wander. 
Beauty all around me, 

With it I wander. 
In old age traveling, 

With it I wander. 
On the beautiful trail I am, 
With it I wander. 


And finally, as evidence that the Indian is capable 
of handling non-religious and purely dramatic material, 
I quote this more modern group of Chinook songs, 
from the Northwest, by Professor Franz Boas : 


Songs of the Man 


I 


Ya, that is good ! 
Ya, that is good ! 
That worthless woman 
does not like me. 


Le 


Very unhappy I was 
with my wife 
in Victoria. 

‘ Nobody 

; said good-day to us 

: in Victoria. 


EEL 


Aya, ayal 
I have seen 
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- Sitka your country, 
Never mind, if I die — 
now soon. 


Songs of the Woman 
1h 


I don’t care 
if you desert me. 


a Many pretty boys are in the town. 
Bic Soon I shall take another one, 
4 That is not hard for me ! 


2 I. | 
a Nothing shall bother my mind now. 
iC Don’t speak to me. I wish I were dead 


with my sister. 


it Til. 

7 

Ne Ya, ya, 

my When you take a wife, 

€ Ya, ya, 

By Don’t become angry with me. 


I do not care. 


ie 
We 
ns 


IV. 


I am very glad 

when the steamboat comes here. 
I think I shall ery 

when the steamboat leaves. 


Ve 


I broke down! my dear! 
Say good-bye ! 

to me now. 
Always I cry 

for I live far away. 
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These and other translators, most of them working 
or the Bureau of Ethnology of the Department of 
the Interior, have given us a considerable body of poe- 
try that is indubitably permanent, and it behooves us to 
consider it seriously and calmly. So far, it has been 
taken, if at all, with a good deal of sentimentality. Any 
attempt to define the American Indian mind in terms 
of some neo-Confucian, neo-Buddhistic, or neo-Freud- 
ian “ mysticism ” is, Iam inclined to suspect, pretty 
far-fetched. I am no ethnologist, but I take it that most 
primitive religion is rather definitely practical in its 
aims: it consists mainly of scientific formulae for per- 
petuating the race and for getting three square meals a 
day. The gods are not spiritual qualities, but natural 
forces: they are not in any sense abstractions but are 
things one can lay onés hands on and control. The Indian 
controls rain and thunder by means of incantation to 
get crops: the modern scientist controls electricity by 
other means to construct engines which will make him 
felt hats in very rapid succession. Now the only essential 
difference between these two states of mind lies in this, 
that the first is serious and absolutely fundamental. to 
existence, whereas the second is relatively frivolous. 
But neither one has any ulterior significance. 

In a primitive, non-specialized society, every mind 
gravitates toward the religious center, by which the 
race is preserved. All art, therefore, will have a de fini- 
tely ritualistic nature or will be strongly colored by 
ritual, and will so be in a greater or less degree compre- 
hensible, or at any rate useful, to all the community. 
Likewise, as all the community has a practical use for 
art, and as the individual members of the community 
are not, as in a modern city, forced to divert all of their 
energies into narrowly specialized channels, the average 
taste in artistic matters will be rather high. This is in 
accord with an opinion which I attribute on hearsay to 
Dr. Kidder, that the average all-around intelligence of 
‘the southwestern pueblo Indian is about thirty per cent 
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higher than that of the average white American. My 
own slight experience substantiates this : I have found 
the taste of several quite commonplace Indians to be all” 
but infallible in such fields, say, as medieval German — 
art. But the general attitude toward art as ritual and 
ritual as a practical matter is to be seen at the present 
moment in those villages which have been interfering 

with their native participants in the new and non-ritua- 

listic water-color movement which involves the painting 

of the dances, and which may thus, they fear, diminish 

in some manner the efficacy of the dances. It is much 

the same state of mind as that of the protestant who 

obeys God and shuns the devil in order to go to heaven 

and play on a golden harp, except that the Indian’s is 

a much more credible and dignified religion and is 

knit to, rather than divorced from, all the other activi- 

ties of the community, and consequently results in an 

ethical standard and practice infinitely higher than 
anything prevalent in any part of the “ Christian ” 
United States. It is a little hard on the painter, who has 
in some way to evade it or acquiesce to its main princi- 
ples, but on the whole it is good for the race ; and it is 
the ground work on which all the great Indian artists, 
known and unknown, have built their art. 

The ‘ spiritual ’’ value of all this lies, I believe, in 
two things : in a sense of the unity of the race and in a 
sense of the unity of both the race and the individual 
with the physical (which is also the spiritual, as there is 
only one) universe, which gives to all phenomena, per- 
sonal or objective, an immediacy to the perceiver and a 
vastness of emotional implication, which our own cul- 
ture, with all its ramifications of causes, explanations, 
and mystical dualisms, has lost, and which only the 
occasional artist — a Williams, for instance, or a Walsh 
— can regain for us. One feels in the unknown composer 
of the Magpie Song a consciousness of an entire race 
reacting to the freshness of all mornings on an everlast- 
ing prairie. In an early painting by Awa-tsireh which 
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rangs on my wall — a row of dancers, twentylfive or 
thirty, grim-faced and working together — is the accum- 
ulated thunder of generations of feet stamping an 
immediate and magnificent earth. 
4 After this, after ‘the stony and savage line of Polelo- 
nema, the earthy wit of ’Tonita Pena, after Ma Pe We, 
with his deer-like sensitivity to deer, come the “ inter- 
preters ’’ with their stucco painting, poetry, and music, 
who take the ‘‘ symbols ”’ (i. e, perceived and regis- 
tered facts) of the living Indians and give them a *‘ mean- 
ing ” and usually, may one suggest, a damned sloppy 
one. Nothing can be more ridiculous than this self- 
conscious effort to imitate a metric which belongs to a 
group of languages and a feeling for music as remote as 
possible from our own; to reshuffle an imagery anda 
system of emotional notation that arose from the con- 
centrated effort of an entire race for centuries on pro- 
-blems of which we know nothing. But it is easier to 
play this game than that played by the Indi 
of mastering one’s own universe. Yet the great art 
remains as art, the statement of valid conclusions. I 
recollect that a few years ago — and for all I know, it 
may be true yet, and doubtless stranger things are true 
— the Indian Fair, held in connection with the Santa 
Fe fiesta, used to award a prize for the best exhibition 
of pottery brought in by an Indian. The prize was a 
cheap silver cup, of the sort given as prizes in dog- 
shows. There are different ways of expressing one’s 
admiration. 


WILLIAMS AS THE CROW FLIES. 


‘ 
j 


If a writer’s hurricanes and spring days are not left- 
overs from previous picnickers, if he represents the — 
exosmosis of the life rhythm and the rhythm of unbor-— 
rowed words, he is for the reader a definitely special 


by ROBERT SAGE 


being placed in an exact cadre. The resemblance or dis- 
similarity of this recreated person to the man the neigh=_ 
bors know is as insignificant as whether Leopold Bloom — 
is an invention or a photograph. We in fact and of course — 
all understand that he parodies the tabulatable charac- _ 
teristics of a model but that the conception is too inti- 
mate with individual truth for corrections to be valid. 

Thus I fortify myself with a justification before confi- 
ding the William Carlos Williams who was born in my 
mind. Moods change and there are omissions in sum— 
maries but when time is short one cannot be pedantic. 
And it was inevitably springtime (Rutherford New 
Jersey is the scene) when j 


gx 


Light hearted William twirled 
his November moustaches 
and, half dressed, looked 
from the bedroom window 
upon the spring weather. 
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_ leaning 
Bi up and down the street 
_ where a heavy sunlight 
lay beyond some blue shadows. 


Into the room he drew cy 
his head again and laughed 
to himself quietly th 
twirling his green moustaches. 


_ That is the tone. Our hero is an american, a poet, a 
‘medical man, a philosopher and an untamable boy. But 
‘no cheap classifications. A sapling gripping the soil and 
with its brandnew branches shamelessly beckoning the , v 
ind. It is spring (to be borne in mind) and when one ie 
wakes in high spirits to hell with carpetslippers and 
‘dignity, better to 


dance naked, grotesquely 
before my mirror 
waving my shirt around my head. 


~ And in due time : 


‘a 
a 
i 


Come, we'll walk down the road 
till the bacon will be frying. 


‘It’s cold. It blows our 
old pants out! It makes us shiver ! 


Yes, sometimes in America the poet is simple about 
imple things and feels the sensuous communication of 
‘ying bacon and the wind attacking his pantleg. Life 
ibrates in the fresh morning air, the sky is bathed and 
he dew still resists the sun. While he forget that there are 
ore pressing affairs than the activities of flowers and 
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trees and birds and bushes nature seeps into hinrant! 
him a voice for singing and a taste for dancing. 

On another day there may be a cinematic succession | 
of unplumbed images, voyages to Europe, conversa- 
tions with men whose names are saints’ days on the 
generation’s calendar and the warm intoxication of wines — 
from Burgundy and Tuscany. But one is made to resist 
this — polished oak, reflecting without absorbing, | 
unchangeable in fibre and grain. 4 

Familiar soil is best if one’s senses detect the newness — 
of associated recurrence. When the breakfast is done the — 
car cooperatively responds, the throb of the live motor 
flowing through the accelerator and the leg to join the 
throb of the man. A spurt accompanies the pressure and 
the LOWMSDEOBIC, faces and waving arms, slip by. Auda 


old people as he sympathizes with the children. One must a 
feel this thing life. 


Miserable little woman 
in a brown coat — 
quit whining ! 
My hand for you! 
We'll skip down the tin cornices 
of Main Street ! 
Hop clear of the bank! A 
pin-wheel round the flag-pole... 


The girls know what life means and the doctor is not 
unaware of their loveliness. They are like the sapling 
that he himself is, straining toward beauty. Swollen, 
with the springtime urge. He and they understand what 
the real eau-de-vie is... 4 


Well, you know how 
the young girls run giggling 
on Park Avenue after dark 
when they ought to be home in bed ? 
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Well, 
that’s the way it is with me somehow. 


ot 


_ Are you ill, madam ? The doctor’s visit will leave you 
refreshed. No professional cheerer-up, understand, no 
Be cha-rabbing moron with an ambiguous thermometer 
_ and a notebook full of optimism — this is real this time. 
_ Your doctor has danced naked before his mirror in the 
spring air, he has investigated the miracles of the early 
eeorng, fed upon bacon and eggs and toast, joked 
with his wife, played with his boys, driven through the 
-morning-busy streets, admired the girls, bowed to the 
old folks — he has perhaps even, although he may not 
mention it, composed a poem. 

More often than not when one tries to draw a straight 
_ line one’s hand trembles or the chalk breaks. The “ paint- 
_ing the wind ” phase includes enough points to form 
_aline but there are further complexities to be transected 
_ by an extension. 
_ Inthe unpublished novel A Voyage to Pagany there is 
for example a borrowable analysis: ‘* There are two 
_ parts : that hard clearness which is your inner core and 
makes you go, covered with the tenderness of a woman... 
_ You are alive, you are a part of the earth. But not as a 
peasant. There’s a good deal of the peasant in you, as in 
all true aristocrats who are attached to the land. But 
_ back of that, what a peasant does not have, is your mind, 
your spirit, that true hardness which sparkles like a 
_ diamond... ” 
_ Only bright hardness of spirit and a peasant’s in- 
stinctive comprehension of native solidities could have 
produced Jn the American Grain — although Carlos, the 
warm-blooded souvenir, must be remembered. A change 
here ? No, only a deepening ; the caper-cutting joie de 
vivre of Al Que Quiere! and Sour Grapes branching out 
into a more sober splendor through the interpretation 
of formative America’s forceful figures. Awaiting Wil- 
liams, the assignment had through the years been there 
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ys spirit 
pasted up information for a public unskilled at dra 
ing conclusions. Others invented romances in the terms _ 
of the current morality. Neither would have occurred to — 
Williams : better to steer clear of it all. “ Not ‘realism’ — 
but reality itself ’’ —- that was the artist’s approach; — 
it was the spirit in which he read the original documents, _ 
the American and Spanish blood swelling his pulses — 
in a tempo taken from the age and the lives of his 
heroes. f 
The picture remains in the frame when intelligence — 
presses instinct into singing expression-form. Because a_ 
inan transforms his impulses as automatically as a pup- 
py, it’s superficial to be surprised that the conversion is — 
assisted by a brain. As Wiliams remarks, and demon- 


overlooked while little men, ignorant of a unity 


weekly join the accumulation of gossip. There is, believe — 
it or not, actually very little to be said on art as we under= 
Stand it today. It is so much a matter of true feeling 
and registering on one side and able recognition on the 
other that few can bring themselves to trust im its sim-— 
plicity. Enough of what remains to be spoken has been — 
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‘in no more words than necessary, into Spring and 
Alland Kora in Hell. 
_ The ‘ not ‘realism’ but reality itself’’ may be pound- 
ed. to death by the definition imsisters and collectors of 
split hairs; but it will suffice for those who start from 
_ the inside. Amplified, it becomes: ‘* The only realism 
in art is the imagination. It is*only thus that the work 
_ escapes plagiarism after naturefand becomes a creation. ”’ 
- (Williams. said this in’ 1923. While he’ may have picked 
it up from the modern young:Frenchmen I give him the 
benefit of the doubt). He had the good taste to recog- 
nize the importance of Juang Gris and the Spaniard’s 
attempt ‘“* to separate things of the imagination from 
life, and obviously, by using the forms common to exper- 
ience so as not to frighten the onlooker away but to 
invite him... things with which he is familiar, simple 
things — at the same time to detach them from ordi- 
nary experience to the imagination. ” 

* Writing is not a searching about in the daily exper- 
 iences for apt similes and pretty, thoughts and images... 
It is not a conscious recording of the day’s experiences 
4 ‘freshly and with the appearance of reality’. 

_ © The writer of imagination would find himself released 
i" from observing things for the purpose of writing them 
down later. He would be there to enjoy, to taste, to 
- engage the free world, not a world which he carries like 
a bag of food, always fearful lest he drop something or 
- someone get more than he. ” 

—  €ontradietions that occur in the relationship of a 
- character’s separate parts are absorbed in the assembly 
of the whole. Patience and a few more quotations: 
_* My whole life has been spent (thus fer) in seeking to 
_ place a value upon experience and the objects of exper- 
_ience that would satisfy my sense of inclusiveness. with- 
out redundancy... ” 

And. successfully. The stern ‘stripping of all foreign 
matter from the subject is a‘constant quality of Wil- 
_liams’ writing. With needless*misgivings about his own 
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past work he returns insistently to the need of 
purity. Cut out the “ coining of similes ” and tl 
association of ‘* emotions with natural phenomena — 
such as anger with lightning and flowers with love. ” — 
‘“‘ The true value is that peculiarity which gives an 
object a character by itself. The associational or senti- 
mental value is the false. Its imposition is due to lack 
of imagination, to an easy lateral siding. The attention — 
has been held too rigid on the one plane instead of fol- — 
lowing a more flexible, jagged resort. It is to Joosen the 
attention, my attention since I occupy part of the field, 
that I write these improvisations. ” (Kora in Hell, 1920), 
In the end the improvisations, with their incitement to 
*“ revaluate experience ”’, are perhaps the most indica-_ 
tive. The poems tore the imaginative reality from rout-_ 
ine experience, realized a desire to present the singular- — 
ity of things — and, by their purity of segregation, 
sweated with overtones — but it was in Kora in Hell, 
The Great American Novel, and Spring and All, — 
that the mind and senses of the Rutherford physician — 
romped shouting, I know what I’m doing and I don’t — 
give a damn for anybody. Undoubtedly In the American © 
Grain will protrude from the others : it is solid, mature — 
— magnificent. Yet the introduction and annotated — 
prose poems of Kora are — if you want the core of — 
Williams, flaws and genius — more representative of all — 
surfaces. 4 
For it is not the nature of Williams to be devoted to 
finished products. In America things are like that, you _ 
know. Bigger and better : build a skyscraper today, then — 
before a dust crust has formed tear it down for another — 
twice as tall ; our new car’s a beauty but we’ll trade it in — 
next year for the latest model; what, be seen on the 
street in this dress — it’s last spring’s style ! That’s the — 
country’s real spirit, and sometimes it’s not such a 
bad thing. “ If a poet is anybody, ” says E. E. Cum- 
mings, ‘* he is somebody to whom things made matter 
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very little — somebody who is obsessed by Making. 4 
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, Williams is somebody. ‘* Nothing is good save the 
1ew. ”’ “* This moment is the only thing in which I am 
at all interested. ’’ ‘“‘ He wanted to write, not to have 
written, but to be writing. ” 

_ He has been thus far a literary apprentice and I 
am inclined to believe he will always be an apprentice 
~ —and I write the word with the sincerest of admiration. 
Other artists may gravitate eagerly toward finality. A 
feeling about, an eventual discovery, and the job’s 
- done — afterward merely a variation on a theme. Not 
Williams. H. D. in 1916 wrote him a letter containing 
’ the sentence: ‘“ I don’t know what you think but I 
consider this business of writing a very sacred thing! ” 
| Whereupon the irreverent doctor remarked: “ Oh 
4 


well, all this might be very disquieting were it not that 

‘sacred’ has lately been discovered to apply to a point 

- of arrest where stabilization has gone on past the time. 

There is nothing sacred about literature, it is damned 

from one end to the other. There is nothing in literature 

_ but change and change is mockery. [ll write whatever 

I damn please, whenever I damn please and as I damn 

please and it’ll be good if the authentic spirit of change 

mis on it. ”’ 

How else could he have answered ? Williams is too 
vibrantly alive, too much “ a part of the earth re 
too much the congenital artist to tolerate the erection 

_ of hindering solemnities between imagination and expres- 

sion. The imagination doesn’t repeat and a healthy mind 

creates a new world out of each successive morning. 

‘Why sacrifice naturalness to things that don’t matter ? 

Be reckless and shameless, naif and profound ; be, for 

~God’s sakes, yourself. And what if the judgment slips 

now and then ? No matter, better luck next time. Life 
is long and there are many things to investigate. 

A pretty picture, you may say, this blythe springtime 

chap with his goodnatured sensitivity, this ingenious 

formulator of theories that he dees not always observe, 
this constant revivificr — but there’s more. All of his 
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poems are not celebrations of spring and yo 
touched Jn the American Grain. For apology I refer 
to the second paragraph, sentence two. This is Willia 
as I see him: the rest radiates from it. es 

What is solid is the clear mind and the bouncing imag- 
ination — but both best chained to the soil of America. — 
Writing of Europe he reacts like a Cooktourist, alludes as — 
flatly as Baedeker and parades foreign phrases grammat-_ 
ically crippled and orthographically insane. He, I — 
think, realizes his out-of-placeness on the Continent. But 4 
give him Rutherford, New Jersey or the American South — 
and a good ‘spring day (IL insist on the season) and he’ll — 
prove that he’s as genuine a‘poet as United States soil — 
has produced. 
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Holland is a country of pretentious ignorance and 
vigorous conservatism. Every new efflorescence, what- 
ever its nature, is systematically opposed by the jour- 
 nalists. The country is only happy when it has succeeded 
_ in exiling its representative and advanced personalities. 
_ Thus it was that we lost our most striking artists (Jong- 
kind, Maris, Israéls, van Gogh, Thorn Prikker, Van 
Dongen, Mondriaan). They were forced to go elsewhere 
to develop their talent and obtain respect for their art 
before inflexible Holland would take them seriously. 
In literature it was not possible to flee to a foreign coun- 
- try for the simple reason that poets and writers remain 
- bound to their own language. Since the victory had to 
j be gained on the native soil it is not at all surprising that 
the struggle in the domain of literature has been harsh 
~ and that it has not yet come to an end. 

The literary campaign which is still fresh in the me- 
-mory of smug Holland is that which was stamped 
* the Movement of the 80's ” or “ the Movement of 
the Nieuwe Gids. ’’ However feeble this movement 
- may appear in comparison with the combat which the 
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enormous phalanx of the avant-garde is undertaking 
in the world at this moment, it was a literary revolution 
reduced to Netherlandic proportions. And this memor-— 
able event is still supplying nourishment, for the periodi- 


% 


cals are all constantly warming up the egg of the 80's 


and taking avid delight in the debris left by Gorter, © 
Van Deyssel, Kloos, Van Eeden, ete. | 
But note carefully that this movement, which in 1885 _ 
established an organ, De Nieuwe Gids, was defending a_ 
tendency which so to speak, was, already outdated in 
France — particularly naturalism in literature and 
lyrical sentimentalism in poetry. Yes, yes, they fought 
eoodnaturedly for Zola’s threadbare literary coat, for 
the Keats-Shelley shirt, for an old sole of the Goncourts. 
What, in truth, occurred at the time of this celebrated 
Dutch-literary, litero-Dutch movement of the 80’s ? 
It resulted from the admiration aroused by the sonnets 
of Jacques Perk and the genuinely revolutionary (roman- 
tic) temperament of Multatuli. The art of Jacques Perk 
was not at all original, and in his sonnet cycle, Mathide 
—— his most reputed work —, were to be found numerous 
Keats-Shelley imitations. In fact, it was nothing more 
than the dilettantism of a lovesick and slightly lofty 
student, feminine in its grace and having an exaggerated — 
sentimentalism. This is really the principal characteristic — 
of the entire school, which, based on the natural lyric 
sensation, moved within the limits of a superannuated 
prosody. Mei, the celebrated work of Gorter, was an 
exception to this rule, for here truly was someone who, 
breaking with syntax, created his own rhythm and sang 
with heroic spontaneity. But it was only with the appear- 
ance of the movement’s principal figure, Lodewijk Van 
Deyssel, that a centre was created around which the — 
younger men could group themselves to enter into a 
campaign aginst literary dogmatism. Wan Deyssel was — 
the mainstay and strength of this movement, which 
has since degenerated into bumptious journalism (De- 
Meester, Van Huizen, Reyneke van Stuwe) or into a 
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kind of literary knitting (Querido). The review De Nieuwe 
Gids which defended the new currents of this period 
(impressionism, symbolism and the SENSITIVISM 
decreed by Van Deyssel himself) is now the most conser- 
_vative organ that we have in the literary domain. It is 
even outdistanced by De Gulden Winckel and De Gids,. 
the Dutch review par excellence which owes its existence 
to the abundant leisure of our venerable Potgieter. 

_ The attempts of the younger men who wished to 
create a new literature in the Socialistic spirit (Adema 
van Scheltema, Henriette Roland-Holst, etc.) were 
doomed to failure simply because they were no more 
emancipated from the sentimental conception of life 
than those whom they combatted. Similarly vain was 
the attempt of a fugitive from the Nieuwe Gids move- 
ment, the poet Albert Verwey (who openly expressed 
his admiration for Kandinsky and cubism, who in 1916 
published articles on Le Mouvement Nouveau dans la 
_Peinture, by the author of the present essay, and who 
did not hide his enthusiasm in the latter case despite 
the contempt with which these articles were greeted by 
nearly everyone) He tried to gather the young literary 
forces together in his review De Beweging, and his de- 
feat was due quite simply to the non-existence of these 
young talents. Het Getij, a review founded at the begin- 
ning of the war, was likewise unable to realize in its 
columns either the new thought or the new manner of 
seeing. Here again the recipes prescribed by the literary 
papas Willem Kloos and Van Deyssel were faithfully 
_adhered to ; and more than one solitary, attracted by the 
title of the review, Het Getij (The Tide), and animated 
by the new spirit, sent in his work only to find it return- 
ed to his letter box. 

It was not until 1917 through the creation of the 
review De Stijl — which has since become a movement 
of international significance and general influence — 
hat the new conception of life and art was realized. 
Strategic as well as economic causes worked together: 
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in this event, for the leading personalities of alll ¢ 
suddenly saw that Holland had a mission to 
particularly through lodging an international a 0 
vitality and making this support an intellectual com- 
munity. It was to this end that De Stijl was founded, 
and, however contemptuous Holland’s attitude toward — 
the attempt, this review aroused enthusiastic sympa- 
thy and approbation in all the artistic centres of Europe. - 
In this organ, for the first time since the founding of the 
Movement of the 80’s, combative articles appeared, and — 
these at a moment when other countries economically 
exhausted were forced into silence. It also published for — 
the first time the literary manifesto of the avant-garde, © 
which was later reproduced by several French, German, — 
Italian, Spanish and Belgian reviews. I give below the — 
translation of this manifesto : 


MANIFESTO II OF “ DE STIJL *' 1926 
LITERATURE. 
The organism of our contemporary literature continues — 


to rest on the sentimentality of an enfeebled gener-— 
ation. c: 


THE VERB IS DEAD q 
The naturalist clichés and the verbal dramatic films — 
which the manufacturers of books furnish us by the 
meter and by the pound contain nothing new per-_ 
taining to life. 4 


THE VERB IS IMPOTENT 


The asthmatic and sentimental poetry of “ I and 
she ’’ which rages everywhere, above all in Holland, 
under the influence of a timid individualism remains 
a fermentation of a closed period and fills us with. 
disgust. The psychology of our novels, relying solely 
on subjective imagination, psychological analysis 
and encumbering rhetoric, has ; o 
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phraseology through which the old realists presented 
their ‘self-limited experiences are entirely impotent 
and, like the old conception of life, cannot express 
the collective experiences of our time. The books 
are based on LENGTH, on DURATION. They are 
; VOLUMINOUS. The new conception of life resides 
in DEPTH and INTENSITY, and thus we desire 
. poetry to:construct literally the multiple events around 
«us and within us. It is necessary that the word be 
reconstituted according to the SOUND as well as 
according to the IDEA. If in the old poetry the in- 
trinsic meaning of the word is destroyed by the domi- 
mation of relative and subjective sentiments we wish 
by all the means at our disposal — syntax, prosody, 
_ typography, arithmetic, orthography — to give a 
new meaning to the word and a new force to expres- 
» sion. 
The duality of prose and poetry cannot exist. 
The duality of contents and form cannot exist 
then for the modern writer the form will have a directly 
spiritual meaning. 
he will not describe amy event 
he will not describe at all, but he will WRITE 
he will re-create the collectivity of events through the word : 
constructive unity of contents and form. 
We count on the moral and esthetic support of all 
those who are collaborating in the spiritual renewal 
= of the world. 


- Leyde-Holland 1920. 
8 

I. K. Bonset — Théo van Doesburg — Piet Mondriaan 
p— A. Kok. 


It was likewise in De Stijl that the first avant-garde 
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verses of I. K. Bonset Ape These were ed 
by official publications, in which entire columns were 
even devoted to them if only from the need of showing 
his ignorance through sterile sarcasm. Les Grands Bou- 
levards, Parisian sketches by another collaborator of 
De Stijl, Piet Mondriaan, appeared in De Nieuwe Ams- 
terdammer, giving Van Deyssel the occasion for a ver : 
extended study in De Nieuwe Gids. The publication 
of these “‘ sketches *’, which were of great importance 
to the renewal of Netherlandic letters, had to be sus- 
pended because they gave the editor of the Nieuwe 
Amsterdammer insomnia. Antony Kok published some — 
cubist verses in the Holland Express. | myself published 
some pieces of modern prose in Het Getij, among them 
Literary and Expressionistic Compositions, Culture of the 
Gods, The Voluntary and The Black Spot, while I had— 
already published futurist dreams in the weekly Eenheid 
in 1913. The Oorlogsverzen in Staccato of A. H. Feis, | 
published in 1914, were remarked upon by the ae 
Penning and appreciated by Albert Verwey. 


Paris 1927. 


Translated from the Frenc : 
by Rosert SAGE. 
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« Sicut nubes, — Quasi naves, — Velut umbra 
Ever since Monsieur de Chateaubriand used these 
words of the psalm writer as a preface to his Memoirs 
from beyond the Grave and accompanied them by the 
wonderful song, so melodious and fugitive, which he 
called his reminiscences, many travelers have wandered 
along the highways of the earth pursued by the anguish 
of their hearts, the avidity of their desires, and the 
unrest of their ambitions. They crowded into coaches, 
railway stations and steamships, devoured landscapes 
and exhausted the moonlight, fought guides and dust 
for the ruins of the past, and then returned to sell ata 
high price the suffering and solitude thus harvested. 
What would Romanticism be without travel, the Alps, 
the Ocean, Oceano Nox, Night in the American de- 
-serts, evenings in Toledo, Madame Butterfly, Rarahu 
and the mountain of Pausilippe ? There has been much 
buying and selling of these sufferings in the form of a 
panoply, a turkish scimitar or battle-axe. 

- The glamour of not belonging to it opened all the 
doors of the rhetorical bourgeois society which compo- 
sed the 19th century. It had sufficiently slight regard 
for itself to admire above everything those who escap- 


ed its activities, and travel was magnified muc 
for the formation of youth than for the decoration of! 
old age. The ** mal du siécle ’’ seasoned with sunsets a1 
spanish serenades fed more than one artist and made 
the fortune of more than one editor. The refreshing — 
contact with virgin things which serves to calm a heart 
in pain, the exalting contemplation of the greatest — 
spectacles in nature and civilization which inspire — 
our souls with heroism, were considered to be man’s — 
definitive conquests; special editions of them were — 
printed for english tourists along with hand-books — 
for teachers. Benches were placed on every “ land- ~ 
scape ” and favorable rates made to families. Exile, — 
absence, metamorphoses and divine variety were given — 
away to the crowds, who were in turn eager to lose © 
themselves, to become renewed. i 

But they did not lose themselves. All along the rail~ — 
road tracks there sprang up rows of signs hiding the 
country-side, multiplying the corner grocery, its me- — 
mories and its teachings to an infinite degree; the 
international hotel, the palatial steamer, the Ritz, — 
the Pullman, the Wagon Lit, on every side came be- — 
tween you and external things. Through a sort of hate~ — 
ful envy places took on a uniformity in order to de-~ 
fend themselves, a universal conspjracy was secretly — 
organized between the foreigner and his travels, rob= 
bing the visitor of a contact with things and people, — 
and transforming his travels into a walk between two — 
hedges. Cook, Joanne and Baedeker, to be found every — 
where, museums, guides, automobile trips, classified — 
views... There came into existence a travel technique, — 
coarse and full of puerile illusions in the case of the — 
** tourist ’’, voluptuous, lazy and made up of an ac-_ 
quiescent ignorance for the traveler who was rich and — 
prudent. In 1910 Barnabooth, weary and sophistica- — 
ted, got married. 

Then suddenly that went to pieces. No more tours im 
automobiles or sleeping cars, but in trucks and ambul< — 
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: ‘{ war; no longer the church windows of Rheims, 
but its bombardment, instead of gondolas, airplanes 
n Venice. Then the road barred, the sleeping car made 
nto a hospital, the steamer fitted up to carry cows 
and pigs, the palace turned into General Headquarters, 
took on a meaning, seemed to be moving symbols. 
All these objects which protected men from unforeseen 
happenings and guaranteed them a harmless mobility, 
seemed touching and precious. With the reopening 
of Europe, after the Armistice, when all this organiza- 
‘tion that had been destroyed began to readjust itself 
‘little by little, when wooden bridges were built to re- 
place former iron bridges that had been blown up, and 
what was once a de luxe train started running again, 
somewhat slower than before, with a fresh coat of paint 
after the dirt of the war and the years, we came to 
admire and venerate these familiar, protecting things. 
Morand saw it, because he is intelligent and as sensi- 
tive as he is intelligent. He seized that moment, when 
passions and national differences, as yet in no way 
pacified, retained their sharpness and vivid motley, 
but when too a sort of international life had already 
timidly and awkwardly started again. He described 
travel at a time when we were still jostled by the diver- 
sity of the milieux through which we px issed, where 
the tourist agencies had not yet spread their uniform 
varnish, but when already a diplomatic passport or a de 
luxe ticket protected us from concentration camps and 
famine. As in the times of the first railroad trains, we 
tasted the pleasure of both an archaic picturesqueness 
and a conquest, human mobility triumphing over 
space. In order to express this agreeable and short-lived 
dissonance, he found the language of the moment, that 
low jargon smelling of fried potatoes, peanuts, saw-dust 
and patcholy. 
He arrived at a sort of perfection of that manner. The 
traveler who no longer needs to chase bugs in the cars 
of the Orient Express, he who no longer sees his sweet- 
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heart assassinated in Barcelona or kidnapped i 
pest, he who visits the six-day races with a free 
and without love affairs, evokes Morand and the his- 
torical times when something still happened while tra- 
veling. Cook has reconstructed his Universe, and travel 
is nothing now but a cinema in which the colors are less — 
vivid, the seats a little more expensive, and the sea- 
sickness real. Mrs. Jones meets Mrs. Smith on the Boule- 
vards in July, at the Lido in August, on Piccadilly in 
September just as she will find her again on Fifth Ave- — 
nue or Main Street in October. While there they read — 
The Chicago Tribune and lunch in the local American — 
restaurant while waiting for a Packard rented on the ~ 
spot to take them to see the local obscenities arranged — 
for over-seas taste, or else to visit the points of interest 
prepared for them. These ladies’ purses might be alone — 
in perceiving what travel is if the agencies had not — 
obtained the final and perfect result that it costs no — 
more to tour Europe in paper francs and rentenmarks ~ 
than Long Island in dollars. ; 
And so uniform sheets of tourists spread themselves — 
over the summer months and the two continents, cover- — 
ing them with a dust-colored stream. They represent — 
an industry, a commercial product, not an attitude of | 
mind or an esthetic pleasure. In the same way the wa- — 
ters of the Nile, irrigated at one time the valleys of © 
Egypt, bringing with them their slime and their richness, 
in the same way the locusts passed over the harvests, — 
for it is hard to know which of these two pictures (of © 
these postage-stamps we might say) applies to the tour- — 
ists. They leave a little of their gold in each place, but 
the least possible, and they grab everything they find — 
on their path, flowers, leaves of trees, celebrities, works — 
of art, prints, souvenirs, relics and even to that subtle 
liberty which constitutes self-respect among poor peo-— 
ple. They play ring-a-round-a-rosy with a boredom soft- 
ened by weariness, and broken only by a virtuous indig-— 
nation at finding themselves robbed. They return to- 
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r homes with the satisfaction of knowing that things 
the same everywhere, but that their home is better 
cause it is, after all, the prototype of all they saw and 
‘the rest only appeared to them like imperfect imita- 


These tourist migrations are by no means entirely 
useless, they facilitate marriages, contribute to the mul- 
tiplication of the human species and preserve patrio- 
tism through the hatred of races and countries that are 
different. The tourist comes back filled with contempt 
for the countries which copy his own and do not succeed 
in imitating it, and for the native’s effort at adaptation 
made to please the tourists. He pardons neither their 
roughness, their inconstancy, nor their strange dress. 
He is the one who has traveled, indeed, but he has done 
it without pleasure and in his eyes never gains from it 
_what it cost him. If the League of Nations were prudent 
and really worked towards a reconciliation among the 
peoples, it would forbid the existence of all Cook’s 
agencies and would permit nobody to become a tourist 
without having passed an examination and given gua- 
rantees. 

_ The art of traveling is a difficult one. We need some- 
thing near genius to seize the things which seem to 
escape us, the concealed differences. How fortunate it is 
hat they still have gondolas in Venice, that the Lon- 
_don taxis are on stilts, those in Berlin have horns which 
remind us of Arminius and that in New York they have 
a many-colored star on the front. In this way we have 
proof that we are not at home. But Mardi Gras and 
-Mi-Careme are dead in Paris, and you must hurry if 
you want to give pennies to the London urchins who 
still besiege you on the night of November fifth to show 
you their rag effigies of Guy Fawkes, or to those in Bos- 
(on who, on Halloween night, pursue you with their 
aces blackened, waving phantom lanterns made of a 
1ollowed pumpkin with a candle inside. The kids in 
| Lyons no longer go to the puppet show and the Roman 
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bambini, more up to date, beg in etigi tal Rede 0 
me in the Rue de l’Oradon at Clermont Ferrand 
little bar which was called Bar Moderne has beco 
‘“* Modern’s Bar ’’, thus proving the triumph of en lish 
civilization over the civilization of Auvergne. Wilson 
has conquered Vercingetorix. 

We can still find steamers leaving at midnight where 
the wives of coal-dealers aided by their children come 
to see their drunken husbands off, these last ret 
to the accompaniment of ribald singing. There are 
still to be found small towns where no one speaks en-— 
olish, where there are neither chambers of commerce 
nor automobile tours; country-sides without sign-— 
boards, unrestored monuments, restaurants without — 
Worcestershire sauce and forests unlittered with news- 
papers, but these are not many and both imagination — 
and cunning are needed to discover them. A creat artist — 
like Larbaud can do it, because he knows, through 
his Jove of it and the use of ruse, how to outwit the un-_ 
easiness and timidity of the places he visits. He hides in 
ambush and uncovers their secrets, he knows how each 
sport breathes, makes up, grows drunken with sun or } 
rain or wind. His senses of touch, sight, smell and hearing | 
are so keen and ecleetic that he perceives everything. 
Even at a distance places speak to him, as in the case 
of South America which he has never seen, but whieh 
he has sensed more tenderly, more accurately, than 
anyone. No one has known the garden of the world as 
he has. 

But this wisdom is impossible for the migrating horde. 
He who carries with him his group and his social sense 
might as well circle around his own room, or row in @ 
oymnasium. Solitude and work will in future be thal 
only means of travel. Unless a man has broken entirely 
all the ties attaching him to his milieu and his family, 
he has never stopped living with them even though he 
inhabit a hotel room or a sleeping car. He who has not 
entered into contact with the workers of a country, 
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either as collaborator or competitor, knows nothing of 
the soil’s ruggedness, the properties of its loam, the 
_ gifts and desires of the race, the group passions, the indi- 
vidual characteristics and all that remains essentially 
 jocal, special and varied. The very surroundings have 
their real aspect and their harshness only if we have 
wielded them for our usage. Work alone, has retained 
j its diversity and men’sappetites their many-sided reality. 
: In this there is no uniform politeness, no international 
- convention, not even a fixed morality. Theft and lust 
have their style peculiar to each locality. The New- 
York “ bootlegger ”’ does not ‘* work ”’ at all like the 
Paris apache. 

Even with these recipes, travel today is rather a 
means of losing than of gaining. But isn’t liberation 
more needed than acquisition ? In the entire civilized 
world the human being ends by being surrounded, be- 
sieged, overwhelmed by objects which were originally 
created to aid his life or to facilitate his activity. Mate- 
rial civilization has become so heavy and so complex 
that it weighs on us like the shell of a tortoise. We 
can’t move, we can scarcely breathe. The task of earning 
a living, paying taxes, eating, taking the subway, 
leaves no time for living. The social structure adds 
further to the weight and despite the uninterrupted 

revolutions fought in Europe to the cry of Liberty, 
they have only succeeded in founding states that are 
more centralized, more avid of monopoly, unification 
and complete domination. We have never tired of pro- 
claiming the rights of the individual, but under the pre- 
_ text of a social sense, man has been fired with the zeal 
and instinct to melt into the mass, the mass having 
been persuaded of its right to absorb all individuals 
and dissolve all originality. 
_ The greatest modern creations are despotisms ; 
the moralizing, industrial and capitalistic despotism 
of the United States with its prohibition, efficiency 
and Americanism ; the imperialistic, theatrical despotism 
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of Mussolini, the materialistic, delirious, barbarous des 
potism of Russia. And whereas the medieval kings, 
_ the monarchs of modern times, maintained a differentia- 
tion among their slaves, the contemporary despots 
impose on all their subjects a life that is the same, the 
same type and the same way of thinking and feeling. 
For they control, through the schools, men’s very 
thoughts and feelings, and they permit no one to escape. _ 
We haven't even the right, as at one time, to be ignorant. 
The refusal to know and to have our heads crammed 
full of stuff and nonsense has becomeasin against society. — 
Instruction is obligatory and universal. There is no — 
respite from the participation in the mechanical life — 
of the crowds ; we must vote, elect, ratify, choose men 
we don’t know, prefer solutions we know nothing about, - 
have confidence in institutions that we scarcely under- — 
stand and declare that we are our own masters, king © 
of our own destinies, when all we have done was tog 
follow blind impulsions and give in to the pressure of — 
numbers. 4 

Travel is an exquisite flight. It frees you from all the — 
vain myths concerning liberty and from all servitude. — 
It permits you not to be a part of things and does away — 
with the need for revolt. You are freed from anger, — 
resistance and obedience. In robbing you of all your 
so-called ** rights ’’, it makes you master of your true 
ressources, those qualities that are your own, and not — 
simply worn out political formulas. To sum up, it~ 
makes it possible for you to love the masses, so gentle 
when we watch them live, work, play or suffer, and so” 
hard when they want to govern. Thus Stendhal fled 
from France where he felt too much at home, from Mi-— 
lan which he had loved too well, from Civita Vecchia 
where he had nearly gotten married, to die on a street 
corner in the rue Saint Honoré, unknown and a stranger ; 
thus Benjamin Constant having had two German wives: 
and a liasion with Madame de Stael, dragged his feminine 
burden across Europe in a hack, not to mention the 
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three monkeys, ten dogs and twelve cats belonging to 
one of the ladies, or the ten thousand volumes needed 
to write his religious history ; thus Nerval pursued the 
woman he had always loved, and never known, from 
Paris to Gonesse, from London to Constantinople, and 
then hanged himself. 

__ Flight, incomparable flight, which makes it possible 
for us to be just towards our own country, just towards 
our friends and those who love us, just towards oursel- 
ves ; purifying flight by which we refuse to struggle 
or to hurt others without having recourse to the non- 
“sense of nonresistance ; tender flight with which we 
show our loyalty to all those whom we love too well 
either to live with them or without them, flight that 
is courteous and courageous ; this, in reality, is the soul 
of the voyage. It caresses us with each movement of the 
train, with each ocean wave, with each gust of wind. 
It is the spiritual gift, charity extended, a mirage prof- 
fered us by space. Thus it is that among gypsies and 
sailors there is a keener tone to their sensibility, a purer 
finesse, a franker glow. Neither trade nor career can 
Survive in such an existence, but what good this open 
5 does the heart. 


The modern world lends itself with difficulty to this 
idea. Politics, trades, syndicates, clubs, the League of 
Nations, all disapprove of flight. They accept an occasio- 
nal trip and tolerate movement, but flight is forbidden. 
‘Their entire effort seems to be concentrated so that we 
‘shan’t lose contact with the exterior world. Telegraphy, 
the radio, the telephone, the longdistance photograph, 
keep us always in the presence of other men, under 
their surveillance and at their disposition. There is no 
ship, no aeroplane so rapid but what the radio can catch 
and invade it with noises from the outside. Public 
Pinion is omnipresent like a sort of divinity or demon, 
registers and buzzes untiringly in our ears, whether 
ve hide on the sea, in the air or even in the desert. 

uvery day at three o’clock the price of pork in Chicago 
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all the children coming from adiicel and th 
who tuned in to hear a tenor, receive this me: 
This immense noise is confused and senseless to 
mind, but it besieges us nevertheless. It breaks our flig 
It proclaims our solidarity, our serfdom. 

Africa remains almost intact, the one place of refuge. 
We flirt with her now as in the old days with America, 
in the time of her virginity. But Africa cannot hold 
out. It will be discovered that she has a fortune and 
someone will marry her. The time will come, soon 
perhaps, when men will feel they are in a prison wher 
they will suffocate as a result of their agitation and pro- 
creation. How space has shrunk, how solitude has been 
brightened in the last century ! The feverish desire to 
feel ourselves a dense crowd reigns like a malady in © 
the big cities. Promiscuity will become a torture, and 
the vanity of travel will seem irremediable. Democracy, 
bolshevism, socialism, these are only forms of this evil 

Who will invent new deserts ? 


Translated from the French — 
by Maria McDonatp JOLas. 
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GLOSSARY 


__ In publishing translations of poems by St.-J. Perse, 
transition wishes to pay homage to one of the rare pure 
poets of our age. Unknown even in France, save by a 
‘small elite, he stands in utter isolation among his 
contemporaries, devoting his life to a vision entirely out ks 
_of proportion to the noisier literary presumptions of 
other poets. His published works include Eloges (writ- 
ten in 1908) and Anabase. St.-J. Perse belongs in the 
small category of pioneers who mine the gold from 
which the second-raters mint and change the current 
coin of the poetic realm. He is at present a high and 
influential official of the French government. 


Through a printer’s error, the poem entitled WONDER . 
_by Evan Shipman was published ina garbled form in 

transition No. 9. The poem properly ends on the line: ’ 
_ An order senile. ‘ 


_ Franz Kafka, who died several years ago before reach- ‘ 
ing the age of thirty, was a native of Prague. Most of \ 
his work was published posthumously in Germany, 


where it is only now beginning to be appreciated. \ 


eee ¥ 


Dorothy Canfield was mentioned as bein 
of a book on negro folk music. The book in ¢ 
was written by Dorothy Scarborough. 


On the advice of M. Fargue, the translator of 
TUMULT has attempted to recreate in English the 
neologisms of the original text. 
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We are happy to announce that a special de luxe 
edition of the eighth installment of Mr. Joyce’s new 

ij work is to be brought out soon by WILLIAM. 
EDWIN RUDGE, PUBLISHERS, 475, Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Mr. Joyce has made important 
revisions in this text since its appearance in the 

- December number of transition. For particulars as 

; to sale price and date of appearance write to the 
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